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Ecclesiastical Affairs, 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 
III. 


OPPOSING INFLUENCES. 


We glanced, last week, at some of the con- 
ditions which encourage a steady and unfalter- 
ing prosecution of “the work before us,” and 
which, taken together, offer a reasonable 
assurance of final success. They were the 
lights in the picture. We have now to 
look at its shadows. There is a general 
truth in the proverb, “ Threatened lives last 
long.” The Church of England, as an Estab- 
lishment, may be considered to have got a 
serious scare from what has been done before 
her eyes, and in opposition to her passionate 
protest, by the people of the United Kingdom 
speaking through Parliament last Session. She 
has seen a sister Establishment sent away, like 
Hagar into the wilderness, from her position of 
exclusive privilege, to the unwelcome, and, in 
her view, barren level of religious equality. The 
State which by one and the same act divorced 
her from itself, and set her free to do as might 
seem best to her, did, it is trué, provide her, at 
parting, with a good share of household stuff— 
more, perhaps, than she will find good for her— 
but did not shrink from dismissing her beyond 
reach of its future blandishments, largesses, 
and honours. It could hardly avoid, in doing 
so, exciting the apprehensions of the ecclesias- 
tical partners it yet retains. They inter- 
preted the deed, and justly so, as a 
menace to themselves. The Anglican Es- 
tablishment, which has vastly more to lose 
than the Scotch, witnessed the expulsion of the 
Irish Church with unconcealed dismay, and 
openly complained that almost every reason 
assigned for getting rid of her sister would be 
assigned before long for getting rid of her. She 
looks upon herself as placed in a precarious 
position. She is looked upon by most men, 
friendly or unfriendly to her pretensions, as 
doomed to disestablishment and disendowment. 
For the present, however, she holds her ground; 
and the fright which late events have given her 
may, if she be wise and her enemies unwise, 
conduce to lengthen rather than shorten the 
term of her political asvendancy. 

The very best chance that could be given to 
the English Establishment would arise out of a 
belief by Liberationists that she will tumble 
down at a touch, and that nothing more is now 
required but a bold rush upon her position to 


displace her from it for ever. There never was 
a moment in the history of this great contro- 
versy, or, perhaps, we should be more exact in 


; saying, of this great contest of principles, 


when the wisdom that can bide its time, and 
the caution which can patiently take all the 
bearings of the question, were more absolutely 


930 | required. A mistake now might prove all but 


fatal to the hopes of the present generation. A 
bravado advance, conceived, it may be, in prao- 
tical ignorance of the relative position of 
parties, and of the issues involved; a vain- 
glorious, or even a zealous, but withal unthink- 


ing, disregard of discipline; an impatient 


ts 
935 | determination to pluck a partial victory because 
, | the seeming ease with which it may be done is 


tempting; a miscalculation, or, what would be 
quite as disastrous, a want of all calculation 
whatever, as to the limits of the field on which 
the battle is to be fought, and as to the forces 
which can be brought into combined action on 
either side; a jaunty tussle at the wrong time 
or in the wrong place; a confusion of ideas and 
of purpose brought about by ill-regulated per- 
sonal ambition—any one of these might occasion 
a fiasco quite ruinous to our immediate pro- 
spects. It becomes us, therefore, with all 
seriousness, to estimate as nearly as we are able 
the nature, strength, and direction of the influ- 
ences with which we shall have to contend. 
For, to quote the words of Incarnate Wisdom, 
“What king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and con- 
sulteth whether he be able with ten thousand 
to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? ” 

The influences with which the cause of reli- 
gious equality in England and Wales will have 
to contend in seeking the disentanglement of 
the State from the Church, or, in other words, 
of political institutions and civil law from the 
ligatures of priestism, may, for convenience’ 
sake, be classified in four main divisions—the 
clerical, the social, the political, and the reli- 
gious. A remark or two on each may help on 
the object we have in view. 

The clergy of the Establishment will, of 
course, set themselves in array against our 
project. We have no mind to blame them for 
it, for there is but one man here and there who, 
placed in a like position, would not do the 
same thing. Their number, apart from other 
considerations, is not formidable, since it may 
be approximately reckoned at about twenty 
thousand. Of the zeal with which they will 
throw themselves into the fight, there can be 
no room for doubt. The relations between 
Church and State, which we are intent on 
setting aside, may be said to have been created 
by the priestly order. The clergy have been 
reared in the belief that they are sanctioned by | 


not to withstand the change we propose, would 
be a betrayal of their trust. And this belief of 
theirs will naturally be strengthened, or, at any 
rate, made more active, by the consideration 
that by a severance of the union between the 
political and ecclesiastical institutions of the 
realm, their own official status will be lost. 
They are now a specially privileged class. The 
law recognises them as it does the religious 
teachers of no other communion. Custom has 
invested them with rights which are 
denied to others. That they will strive 
mightily for the maintenance of their 


exclusive position is therefore to be taken for 


the Divine Founder of the Church, and that | 


granted. We must bear in mind, moreover, the 
advantageous distribution of this host, and its 
perfect organisation. In every parish in the 
kingdom there is one Anglican priest, or more, 
and each is capable of bringing to bear upon his 
parishioners more or less influence of a power- 
ful moral character. All of them, are moreover, 
knit together into one body, at least for self- 
defence, and are subject to that kind of dis- 
cipline which compacts their whole force, and 
may at any time secure for it unity of plan and 
and action. 

The social influences against which we have to 
contend, though less decided than they were, 
and losing somewhat of their power every 
month, nevertheless remain considerable. The 
Established Church is the Church of the 
Sovereign and the Court, of the two national 
universities, of almost every ennobled family in 
the land, of a large majority of the people's 
representatives, and of that vast number of the 
middle-class whose ecclesiastical convictions wait 
on their pride of gentility. A State Church 
guarantees, to a certain extent, the re- 
spectability of its adherents, and they who 
profess themselves of it, and who accopt 
it for what it is, are sure to find themselves in 
good company. Dissent is lowand vulgar. To 
be a Dissenter is to put oneself out of the pale 
of what is styled par eminence, society. The 
influence of this sort of feeling is wide-spread, 
subtle, continuous, and is far more powerful 
than many suspect it to be. It has operated 
immensely in favour of the Establishment 
hitherto. Buta sentiment of this kind has in 
it no surety against sudden change. It may 
hereafter prove a danger where now it seems to 
secure safety. For, like ballast in à vessel, it 
is liable to shift, and, at the most critical 
moment, to throw most of its weight upon the 
sinking side. The conversions of two or three 
eminent political leaders—say Mr. Disraeli, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr. Hardy—a strong current 
of public opinion, the turn of a General Election, 
or a vote of the House of Commons, would send 
over a large proportion of this loose material to 
the side of disestablishment and disendowment, 
and, as we have seen before, more than once or 
twice in a generation, circumstances would so 
entirely alter cases, that a sentiment of justice 
would come into fashion for the nonce, and bear 
down all before it. 

For the present, political influences must be 
expected to oppose a predominant resistance to 
our project. The House of Lords is dead 
against it. The Government in its corporate 
capacity is unfavourable to it. Possibly, it 
would hardly meet more support in the present 
House of Commons than a proposal to disesta- 
blish and disendow the Irish Church met with 
ten years ago. The constituencies, with some 
grand exceptions, can hardly be said, at least 
with assured confidence, to be ripe for it. It 
presents a question of such magnitude, its bear- 
ings are so many, and some of them so delicate, 
and in its final settlement it would disarrange 
0 many interests, and quicken into intensest 
activity so many prejudices, that 
will decline to grapple with it till necessity 
obliges. That necessity will, doubtless, come 


with the inevitable growth of publio opinion; 
and, as a matter of fact, priestism is doing not a 
little to stimulate its rapid growth. 

Lastly, there are religious influences in our 
way—sincere, if mistaken, convictions, that the 
overthrow of the Establishment, as such, would 
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be tantamount toa national repudiation of Chris- 
tianity. This is an element of resistance which 
might once have been immoveable eb extra—but 
it is crumbling away before causes now rife 
within the Church. We have already alluded 
to them, and need not repeat our observations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Tun Archbishop of Canterbury commenced his 


_- — 


are at the disposal of the 
therefore, that if there 

another which is per- 

it is that the laity are not allowed 


in the administration of the Estab- | peo 


. He next referred to the 
the parochial system, and 


i 
i 


to help them, “ for example, in the distribution of 
the charities,” in Sunday-schools, &. Well, then, 
the Archbishop, what more is wanted? If 
Archbishop cannot answer this question for him- 
scarcely for us to answer it. We can say, 
„ that all the evidence which he has adduced 
y and obviously beside the mark. If the 
" were other than it is, everyone 
the clerical order. It may be a fact 
parishes the clergy “ employ the laity, 
questions is whether the laity ought 
the clergy ? It may be that the clergy- 
himself” with lay lieutenants, but 
be @ question whether the laity should 
occupy the position of lieutenants. The 
has 

autoora tio 


HI 


Her 
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2 
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. The Archbishop may ask, in view of these 

facts, “‘ what is wanted,“ but to most earnest 
the question will seem to have been put in 
derision. However, if the Archbishop has found that 
the laity are content, he is perhaps justified in his 
remarks, but it strikes us that the experience of the 
Irish Church since its disestablishment should be 


that did not want 
rab yh would 
t and 


Ar 


tury. Their 
somewhat aggressive 
a still more 


it 
; 


ty | ments we should have had against the Voluntary 


be perfectly understood 


superseded. It was 
of the Established Church 


y awake to what was 
that important result, a 


was preceded and followed by some suggestive 
‘observations upon the relative influences of Church 
and State upon each other, in which it was main- 
tained that both parties to the connection would suffer 
from a divorce, for the State would suffer if the 
sanctions of religion were removed from the general 
councils of the nation, while the Church would 
suffer in various ways—the money loss the Arch- 
bishop said he would “leave out.“ As far as regards 
the State, it would be well if the advantagos of its 


wh 
anfety of 
„ ' reason 


is in value—amounted to upwards of 600.” Supposing 


: when analysed, than the sanctions of the bishops, to 
the advantage of which, we imagine, the people are 
not greatly alive. 

While the Archbishop appears to be pretty well 
satisfied, other members of the Establishment are in 
a state of equal alarm and dissatisfaction. Thus the 
Oxford Journal urges the necessity of co- 
eperation of clergy and laity. It says:— 


advocate im combination for the 
and State in ngland, for the sole 
spoliation of I must necessarily 
de followed by that of Wales, then of Cornwall, then of 


the rest of the Church. Scotland of course will go 
very soon; nor will those who have watched the conduct 
of "Beoteh constituencies at the late election feel any 
poignant when it does. But on the really higher 
expediency, Bay, — 
y. 


ty, for our own 

ite independen the attacks of our 

enemies, we maintain that the bishops, „ and laity 
of England must lose no time in forming their ranks. 
Things cannot go on much longer as they are, even if 
no enemy a us. This constant soreness and un- 
easiness within our own community, the constant 
appeals to law, the uncertainty and ill construction of 
our Ecclesiastical Law Courts, the dangerous method 
of our ecclesiastical appointments, the utter want of 
influence possessed by our bishops, as instanced by the 
way their charges fall dead, the way in which the 
education of the children of the land slips out of our 
bands, the heathenism and ignorance of so many of our 
great town-popalations,—these and a thousand other 
such — might be noticed if we had space, as show- 

o need o 

ple. 
But what should be done? Diocesan meetings of 
clergy and laity are urgently recommended, and if 
they are not held at once the “time will have gone 
by.” Our contemporary may rest, not satisfied but 
assured. These meetings will be held soon enough 
after disestablishment. 

The Ingwirer of last week contains a letter which 
has recently been published in Le Lien, by the Rev. 
Kegan Paul, vicar of Sturminster, on the separation 
of Church and State. The writer remarks,— 


ing some organisation amongst Church 


A large number ask—some with apprehension, others 
with an ardent desire to know and do that which is 
right—whether the Established Church bas a right to 
exist as such, and whether in the course of a few years 
it must not be transformed into a volantary organisation. 
Although a minister of the Established Church, I con- 


Establishment will cease, and ought to cease. 

Mr. Paul, after stating the peculiar nature of this 
connection in England, expresses, we are told, his | 
conviction that the separation will take place after 
the lapse of some years. He thinks that ite result 
will be to make the Church more dogmatic, but, as 
the laity will have more to do with the Church than 
they now have, and as they are less fettered than the 
clergy by theological and ecclesiastical questions, 
there’ is a hope that they will succeed in raising a | 
new Church “in accordance with modern thought | 
and conscience.” Another result which Mr. Paul 
anticipates is the secularisation of popular education, | 
which, perhaps, may take place before disestablish- 
ment. His letter is one amongst many signs of a 
preparation of mind, if not of external organisation, 
for this end. The latter, however, wo are already 
promised. 

The parishioners of Redbourne have exercised the 
privilege conceded to them by the Duke of St. 
Alban's, in a manner that, we suppose, will surprise 
equally our contemporaries of the Guardian and 
Spectator. Without unnecessary loss of time, with- 
out the scandal of mutual bickering, without any 
division, they have unanimously chosen a minister after 
their own heart. The Duke, after explaining that he 
intended to refuse to appoint had an improper selec- 
tion been made, says that the result has exceeded 
even his most sanguine expectations, and then he 
mentions, “as a fact which illustrates the condition 
of the great mass of the working clergy, that the 
number of applications for the living—moderate as it 


a vacancy worth not quite 300/. a year had occurred 
amongst Dissenters, and that five hundred ministers 
were known to have applied for it—what argu- 


System 

It is as yet too soon to judge of the value of Father 
Hyacinthe’s letter to the General of the Carmelite 
Order. All that is known concerning the bold and 
eloquent preacher, disposes us to believe that his 
recent act is not the effect of a momentary impulse, 
but of a deep conviction and mature consideration. 
This is not the first time that he has broken the 
bonds of ecclesiastical order. But there is testimony 
to the effect that he is a man of restless disposition, 


and one whose course can never be surely calculated. | great 


We hesitate, therefore, to accept, with this courageous 
and manly step that he has now taken, all the possible 
consequences of that step. His letter excites all our 
admiration. He seems to be a man marked out to 
lead a new reformation in the Church of Rome, He 
has understanding, eloquence, courage, and con- 
science. But tho influences that can be brought to 


laity desired to have. 


fees that I am among those who believe that te 


bear against him will be almost the strongest of 
human influences, and it has to be seen whether 


| 


he can maintain his position. The immediate effect 
of his letter will be to encourage the Liberal party 
at the Ccumenical Council, but it seems to be 
decided beforehand that tho Pope is sure of a 
majority at that gathering. Will Father Hyacinthe 
then lead a new Reformation movement? That is 
the question, and until it be determined we must 
naturally hesitate in putting a valuation upon his 
protest. A stronger man than Father Hyacinthe 
might naturally shrink from the contest which at 
present appears to be before him. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH. 


Already a number of munificent subscriptions have 
been raised in answer to the circular issued by the 
Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin and the Dukes 
of Leinster and Abercorn as trustees for the 
Sustentation Fund. The consolation which has been 
administered in this most acceptable form has come 
from various quarters at both sides of the Irish 
Channel. The Express states that among the first 
contributors were the Earl of Derby and Mr. Peek, 
M.P. for Mid-Surrey, who handed in 2,000/. each. 
Several other sums, varying from 100/. to 3,0001., 
have been promised ; and at a meeting in Enniskerry 
on Thursday, to elect representatives to the General 
4 it was — by Mr. Posnett, the agent 
of Lord Powerscourt, that his lordship intends to 
purchase the tithe-rent charge on his estate and pro- 
sent it to the Church Body. “The value of this 
donation is estimated at 19,0007. It is probable, 
writes the correspondent of the Times, “that many 
others will follow such noble examples, and that, 
great as will oo Gs em st property to the Church 
consequent on the recen: generosity of those 
wo rally rounder ja har dares wily is hoped, 

A condtrenttel Une united diocese of Cork, 0, 
and Ross was held on Thursday in Protestant Hall, 
Oork, under the presidency of the bishop. His 
lordship called attention to the subject of lay repre- 
sentation, and the proportion of delegates which the 
He stated that he had re- 
ceived communications from the parish of the Holy 
Trinity, demanding three representatives, although 
at _ there are only two clergymen officiating 
in the church. He understood the general wish of the 
laity to be that the lay and clerical delegates should 
be equal in number, and the archbishop approved 
this arrangement. He wished, however, to know 
what was the opinion of the conference as to the 
present claim. e matter was put toa vote, and 
the application rejected. The lay members then ro- 
tired to another apartment to select del while 
the clergy remained to select theirs. Questions 
arose as to the mode of conducting the elections, 
some desiring to have voting pa and others pre- 
fering personal attendance. The Vice- or, 
— was — — was — — opinion as to the 

ity of voting papers, and thought they might be 
used, but observed that the Synod the — of 
2 an officer to receive the votes by letter. 
he v. Mr. Woodroofe recommended that 
measures be adopted for amalgamating the Primitive 
Wesleyan Methodist body with the Church. The 
suggestion was very cordially received, but the Vice- 
Chancellor was of opinion that it would be irregular 
to entertain such a subject at that meeting. Other 
22 of a practical kind were discussed and 
elegates chosen for the General Synod. 

Parochial meetings to elect la tatives for 
the diocesan conferences continue to be held in 
Dublin and the provinces. There is a very general 
agreement of opinion as to the right of the laity to 
have a voice in the councils of the Church upon all 
patenn and an earnest Protestant spirit is evinceu. 

treme views, especially in the direction of 
Ritualism, meet with little countenance. At a meet- 
. — i 12 * ear rm go in the 
north su of Dublin, the presiding clergyman 
declared himself a High Churchman. The 
parishioners expressed their disapproval] in the form 
of a resolution. At a meeting of the parishioners of 
Monkstown, in the south suburbs, presided over by 
the Rev. Dr. Macdonnell, an animated discussion 
arose upon the question whether the voting in the 
General Synod should be by orders or in one body. 
Captain and Captain Betham 
seconded, the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted :— 

That this meeting, vie as it does with the deepest 
regret the deplorabie wy BF differences that have 
arisen in so many congregations throughout England from the 
introduction of Hitualism and doctrine very analcgous 
to that practised and held by the Church of Rome, claim for 
the laity the right of voting on all questions of ritual aud 
doctrine as well as of finance. 

Mr. Molyneux Betham moved a resolution to the 
effect that the voting in the governing body of the 
Church should not be by orders but in one general 
assembly, and that the laity should be represented in 
the proportion of at least two laymen to one clergy- 
man. Mr. John Dockrill seconded the motion. . 
Tankerville Chamberlain remarked that there was 
diversity of opinion on the subject, and they 
ought to weigh it carefully before arriving at a 
decision. He was in favour of voting separately, as 
more calculated to o the independence of both 
orders in the Church. He advocated an increased 
number of lay representatives, to be not less than 
400 altogether, in order that the sympathy of the 
middle classes might be enlisted. He proposed a 
resolution embodying his views. After some discus- 
sion, however, Captain Betham’s was carried unani- 
mously, Mr. Chamberlain brought forward 


his proposal that there should be 400 lay representes 
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tives of the governing body, and it was unanimously 
to 


At a meeting of the parishioners of Newan, county 
Meath, Mr. Fitzherbert was elected a lay representa- 
tive in his absence. He wrote to inform them that 
he would accept the office if they adhered to their 
choice after hearing his declaration that he was an 
advocate for the revision of the Prayer-book, prin- 
cipally with a view of avoiding repetitions, and 
making such reasonable alterations as might tend to 
unite all Protestant Churches. The meeting retained 
him. It is evident that when the General Synod 
shall have been formed it will have plenty of work 
out out for it by the laity. 


NOTES FROM LANCASHIRE, - 


(From a Correspondent. ) 

The clerical Tory politicians of Lancashire, who 
figured so conspicuously in the general election of 
last year, are again coming to the surface. Some of 
them appeared the other day at a meeting held at 
Preston in behalf of the Irish Church Missions; and 
their speeches evinced no abatement of the unholy 
heat by which these gentlemen have hitherto been 
characterised. Canon Parr, the rector of Preston, 
broadly insinuated, in sentences full of passion, that 
Mr. Gladstone had become a Roman Catholic, though 
he lacks the manliness to make a public avowal of 
the change. The Rev. James Bardsley, of Man- 
chester, was more restrained; but he drew a touching 
picture of how and where he received the news of 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish Church scheme. He said that 
when Mr. Gladstone first introduced his resolutions 
into the House of Commons, he (Mr. Bardsley) was 
in Palestine; his feet were standing in the country 
of the Great King, and notwithstanding that he was 
filled with hallowed associations, he was also filled 


with perfect horror. Mr. Bardsley does not seem to 
have profited as much as could be desired by the 
‘hallowed associations” of Palestine, for in utter 
forgetfulness of the spirit of the Great King, he closed 
with the declaration—which was hailed with t 
applause—“ that if they ever came to blows in Ireland, 
the Protestants would even now drive the Papists 
into the sea. In justice to Mr. Bardsley, it ought 
to be mentioned that one of the most outspoken por- 
tions of his speech was that in which he denounced 
the bishops for their cowardice in tho final struggle 
on the Irish Church Bill; and this cowardice he con- 


ere luflu- 

trasted with the courage of the laity, declaring that | to keep the Methodists in connection with the Church. influenced 
“there never was such a display of moral force since | In order to do this, he prohibited services from bein desired to 
England was a nation as the Manchester demonstra- | held during Divine worship at the church, and wou were 
tion at the Pomona Gardens.” The Rev. D. F. not permit the sacrament to be administered in his . more 
Chapman said the Church was receiving accessions | chapels, but insisted that his members should go to „ with 
from Dissent all over the country; for “the young church; and not until nearly his death was the ro- oe to the Divine service, it was the great im 
men and women of Lancashire were a little wiser on | striction broken h. t afterwards the tie portance of making the service which he was com 
the subject of the Church than their forefathers— | was gradually loosened, and the connection between | missioned by Christ himself to 2 
they were ge dissatisfied with that political spirit the Church of England and the Methodists became | edification of the persons intrusted to his care; and 
which perm the whole Nonconformist bodies | weaker and weaker, until, in uence of all those| every man of common sense knew perfectly well 
throughout the country, and they were beginning to | movements which have develo in the Church | that if hein an arbitrary way ran counter to the 
find that there was some real devotion amongst the Rationalism on the one hand and Po on the wishes of those whom he was „ his use-" 
members of the Church.” This statement formed an | other, the breach has widened, and there is now a/| fullness was much cramped. There was, then, 
appropriate finish for a nominally religious gather- | complete severance. To ignore these facts, is to shut | a great rd for the wishes of the laity on the part 
ing which was charged through every fibre with | one’s eyes to every-day experience. Doubtless the| of every clergyman ministering his 

litical passion. The “real devotion” of the assem- | Recorder has a lively remembrance of Methodism as ish in this coun id the 

ly may be pretty accurately estimated by the amount it was in his younger days [the learned gentleman is | Di bodies the 
of the collection. The Corn Exchange of Preston, do upwards of 80 years of agel, and has not so clear a Church in the fact that they placed their lay mem- 
it remembered, was crowded. The rector was in the | conception of the present attitude of the body, so| bers in positions of ibi with 
chair. There was a host of foreign speakers of re- jnstly 1 by the Census Commissioners of their various congregations, thereby 
nown. The élite of the Church party in Preston were | 1861. he given full weight to the fact that got a hold over them which the Ch did not 
all there. And after giving all the fervent orations | the leading ministers ard members of the Wesleyan Well, he believed would agree with 
on behalf of the Irish Church Missions, the Tory body take up a different position, politically him in every well-ordered mariah where there was a 
paper cloves its report with these words, The colleo- | and religiously, from that which they held thirty | considerable * the clergyman, if he was to 
tion amounted to £7." Seven pounds after all the years ago, he would have the Government | do the work of his parish, found himself necessitated 
braggadocio! Most lame and impotent conclusion. | report of 1861, and accorded to Messrs. Wylie | to employ lay help in the administration of a 
Why, it would scarcely pay the railway fares of the | and Wayman a favourable decision on the as | deal of the work of his parish—for example, in the 
speakers from a distance. There were several reli- | well as on the first and third point. This opinion, | distribution of the ties. Moreover, in every 
gious meetings of Nonconformisis held the same week which is from the pen, we believe, of an able parish with a large population, the clergyman 
in Preston, bat the collection of the smallest of them | adherent of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, is surrounded himself with a number of persons who 
was larger than this one. shown by all the journals which have given an | were to be, as it were, his lieutenants, and those per- 
_ A protracted —— at Blackpool, which by opinion on the case, with the solitary exception of sons, whether as Soripture- readers, or as district 
its admirers is fondly ed the Brighton of the the Bradford Observer, whose article has been quoted | visitors, or as Sunday-school teachers, exercised a 
North, has received casual notice in the newspapers, | already in these columns. The Preston Chronicle in great influence subject to his direction and con- 
but it has never yet been fully and accurately de- | a long article condemns the decision. The Cambria trol, and the influence which exercised was the 
scribed, and some of its features merit attention. | Daily Leader remarks :—‘“ Mr. Addison stated, after | most direct influence exercised Gr =~. Well, 
This northern Brighton is favoured with the minis- | he had given his decision, that he had no desire to| then, what more was wanted? uestion was 
tration of two Tory clergymen, one of whom is the | give either side a victory; and he may have thought | somewhat difficult to answer. But he thought there 
Rev. C.H. Wainwright, who figured at the Pomona | it necessary to make a concession to the susceptibilities | was some feeling on the of me Sy et Oe 
Gardens, where he unced Mr. Gladstone as a of the champions of the Church. We submit that did not wish to be more y represented, 

dictator” and a “traitor,” and who some time | Messrs. Wayman and Wylie were entitled to a their friend and neig oare, under 
ago was called to account by Professor Marks for | verdict on all the three points, and that we believe | whose advice consultees were sppoin the Sit- 
certain false statements about the English Jews which | will have been the opinion of all impartial persons bourne rural dean 
he uttered at Chichester. The Blackpool who have read the report of proceedings before eling, which we 
in July last, summoned a town’s Mr. Addison.” So the Brighton Daily News :—“ Mr. but which was 
and petitionagainst Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Wylie proved to absolute demonstration, by laity of the Church 
and at this meeting they Imperial documents, that the Church in Ireland has | —namely, 
Dr. ham, of Warrington, who was convicted | decreased in numbers upwards of 150,000, and he o their 
by the Rev. Mr. „ minister of the town, | was equally successful in showing that the Protestant 
of wilfully perv of Dissenters (not Presbyterians be it observed) have 


in order to confirm 


the Duke of ll 
monstrous allegation that hi 


ye out from u placard on the Irish Church which 
ad been issued by the Liberal party. The alterna- 
tive which they 2 


before the public was, that if 
the 


was not met, then the authors of the 


placard were “unprincipled men, with whom the 
clergy could hold no further controversy. The 
challenge was an al document, 


nge together 
but though the Blackpool Label looked upon it in 


stri 
proposed by the Liberals that each party should select 
two referees, the four to choose an umpi 
event of a difference of opinion; but to this, and 
ble proposal, the clerical 
They must themselves 


Canterbury at Sittingbourne on Tuesday 


in perfect faith. On this point, the Recorder is | to discuss the question of The expediency of the 
— ously regarded by those who have paid . 
ma 


attention to the case as havin 
decision. Both of the local Liberal journals un- 
hesitatingly condemn it. We must express our 
surprise and regret,” says the Preston Guardian, “ at 
the result in the last-named case, because it seems to 
us that Messrs. Wayman and Wylie adduced _ 
* 


come to a wrong 


which called for a different decision. They this „ although 0 g 
by the Goverument return for 1834 that the Dis- land tho influence and position of the laity 
senters in Ireland then numbered 21,808, and by in eccl cal matters in many ways. He was, 
another official return, that the number in 1861 was 


72.0564, the exact — 
* Protestant Dissenters 


convinoed that there was a growing opinion 
general discussions on eccle- 
perate beg 


of that return being 
— resbyterians), 72,064. 
ore them, i the im- 
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dence to disprove the figures, but merely on the ro- 


| 


sult of a line of from erroneous premises. 
In the of 1834, the Methodists in Ireland were 
included in the Established Church; but in 1861 the 
Commissioners classed them as ‘Protestant Dis- 
senters.’ The reason is obvious: their attitude to- 
wards the Established Church was not the same, and 
the Government authorities merely recorded facts as 
they found them. The briefest glance at the history 
of the body will show their al position in this re- 
spect. John Wesley was warmly and conscientiously 
attached to the Church, and exerted all his influence 


i 


increased 50,000; but these facts the cals 
pertinaciously denied, ard by dint of various little 
subtleties were successful in inducing the arbitrator 
to give a verdict of ‘ not proven’ ~ this point—in 


order to save ‘the stakes’ with such very | some cal want they had no difficulty in securin 
taste. Although, however, the Church party | the help of the 15 is Grace said at the close 4 
ve avoided parting with their money, they have | the meeting that t 


oe vane all probably aware that 
a echeme under w SET SOS Ee, Signe Gor 
was mooted by Arch 1. 

uld consider it a very great privilege if he were 


enabled to carry out that or any other scheme of 
kind which the late Archbishop, with his great ex- 


suffered a moral defeat. 

That defeat the clergy of Blackpool seom bent on 
making more aggravated by their foolish conduct. 
Mr. Wainwright has been preaching political ser- 
mons 80 fiery that hearers have left his church, with 
indignant tread, during sermon. He has distributed 
Tory favours to the owners of the donkeys kept on | character, 
Blackpool sands, wherewith to invest the donkeys— had been 
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MR. OSBORNE MORGAN, M. P., ON DIS. 
ESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 
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_ | should 


Welsh Church, he said :— 


Ae pe <b ed 
ness m a on 
eer 4 that the two 
conduct both in and out of Parliamen 


ust and lawful 


since that time, 
speeches of the champions of the Euglish 
archbishops and bishops—in defence of the Irish Estab- 
lishment ; I have seen the desperate tenacity with which 
thore right reverend prelates clung to the loaves and 
fishes of their profession; and I have still more lately 
been edified by the spectacle of a bishop, who, baving 
received from his see in the course of bis loug epis- 
oopate the sum of 448,000/., bad to be bribed by the 
promige of two-thirds of income 


e wef, 


tended, for which she sacrificed so much, and upon 
which she has ever since taken her stand, has absolutely 
nothing to do with patronage. It is the principle of 


try. | spiritual independence alone—a clear and intelligible 


principle—that constitutes the foundation of her sepa- 


dotting every va rate existence. Nor is it easy to see how she should be 
shilling of State affected even by a new Act of Parliament em- 
hard i —— the statement of this principle. She has always 
the y tained, and is bound in ustifloation of her position 
titles to maintain, that the old Acts of Parliament are sufficient 
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feel sure be point, satisfactory 
results which two or three years of disestablishment 
will have produced in Ireland—nor can I ignore the 
im since 1851 we have had 


y great majo- 
see here—who make very light of 


th y 
of those whom 
disadvantages—who think that it is never too soon 
work, who do not care to prove their 
the slin 

armour of Saul. Well, if 1 am wrong 

ppy to be set right; but I have not 
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your adversaries into an ment that you 
this n was for this 


made pw od means 
forgotten the disclosures of the Welsh 
debate? Have you forgotten the case of the Rev. 
Iuglis Jones? Have you forgotten the circular of Lord 
Willoughby’s agent? Have you forgotten the Cardi- 
gansbire tenants who were bullied and threatened, and 
evicted from the farms which they and their ancestors 
had occupied for generations—for no other crime than 
that of voting according to their consciences ? Well, if 


ip. you have not forgotten these things, do not rest till 


you get the ballot. With the ballot you may hope to 
in Uh an * to such a state of things—without it, never. 
eers. 


A SCOTCH SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, who is a minister 
of the i Church of Scotland, and a contri- 


to Contemporary Review, has published a 
14 the union 9 
Presbyterian would appear 

Established clergy are in 
such a union, and a series of 
articles in its support has lately ap in the 
j the Scotch Conservatives, the Zdin- 


in the pro and comes to the 
conclusion that disestablishment is essential to union. 


‘Dg | He says :— 


First, then, it appears to me astonishing that any one 
suppose it ible to unite the three large Pres- 
erian bodies of our land into one upon the footing of 
an Established Charch. As to the United Presbyterian 
Church, you seem indeed, to intimate—and it is said in 

uartere—that of its ing ministers are 


derstood that principle, it has been 
peas eee different from this; and I cannot 
the many able and excellent men who have 


wholly a mistake. We may rest assured that they will 
not thus forsake, and even cast ridicule upon, their old 
position, They know what they have contended for; 
and they are not likely to admit, especially at a time 
when they. believe they see their principle upon the 

int of triumphing, that, in upholding it as they have 

f — they have been deceiving both themselves and 
others. 

As to the Free Church, again, is it to be thought for 
an instant that a mere change in the law of patronage 
will reconcile her to the Church from which she seceded 
in 1848? The great principle for which she then con- 


| to resign, was 


for the purpose, and that it would not be possible to 
express the principle more strongly and unreservedly 
than has been done in them, and in that Confession of 
Faith which the ise and ratify. It is not a new 
Act she feels the need of, but a new interpretation of 
old Acts, and surely no interpretation as could satisfy 
her could be given by the islature, even were it 
anxious to doso. I say nothing of the fact that, sup- 
posing this were not im ible, a majority of the 
ministers and elders of the Established Charch would 
resist any attempt of the kind as condemnatory of all 
they had hitherto urged, and as, at least, in their eyes 
dangerous not only to religious, but even to civil 


Then, again, the idea—an idea evidently entertained 
by many—of the possibility of separating the U.P. and 
Churches from one another, and of winning over 
to us the latter, or a portion of it, without the 
former, is surely chimerical, It would be contrary to 
every Ir of honour and good faith were the one 
Church to cast off the 4 ter all the efforts they 
have both been making of late years to become one 
themeelves, after all they have told us of their mutual 
confidegoe and harmony, of the near approach that they 
have been able to 6) to one another, and of the 
— and happiness which have been conveyed to 
them by this consciousness of nearness. My own con- 
viction is, that the leaders of the Free Church, that all 
its ministers and members whom it would be desirable 
to gain = act like 1 men, one that, if ever 
it necessary to do so, they will at once 
that they will go into no union with 
who have 


great 

basis of Establishment, to say nothing of other 

difficulties that will arise in time, 
appear to me to be insuperable. The only effect of 
striving now to accomplish such a union will be to 
familiarise the) minds of men with the idea of disestab- 
lishing the Church of Scotland so as to bring about the 
union s most necessary preliminary. 


graver 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 


We find the following in the Solicitors’ Journal 
apropos of the recent case of Cooper v. Gordon de- 
cided by Vice-Chancellor Stuart : — 

“The freehold of the chapels of such Dissenting 
bodies as any element of permanence will, as 


a rule, be found to be legally vested by a deed decla- 


— of the distinctive tenets of the sect in a num- 
ber of persons, with power to appoint their successors, 
in trust to permit the chapel to be used for the exer- 
cise of Divine worship in accordance with the tenets 
of the sect. The minister of any congregation, when 
elected and let into possession of the chapel and 
dwelling-house, if any, annexed thereto, is at law a 
mere tenant-at-will of the trustees in whom the free- 
hold is vested (Doe ». Morgan, 10 B and C. 718, 
where the congregation were 11 re ; and 
as a consequence, his interest is determinable by a 
demand of possession, without any previous notice 
to quit. He is not even entitled de jure before his 
tenancy is determined to have a reasonable time for 
the removal of his goods (Doe v. McKaeg, 10 B and 
O. 721). ‘Lhe precise position of every minister must 
of course depend on the construction of the trust- 
deed. Permanence in the cuse of Dissenting bodies 
can only be attained by a trust deed creating a per- 
petual body with the power of electing their 
minister. conveyance of a chapel to a minister 
and sin or = — y — void K and tho 

rinciple of public policy which gives a clergyman 
of the Established uroh a freehold in his benefice, 
does not extend to the case of Dissenters, so as to 
prevent the court from sanctioning the appointment 
of a minister for any limited period, provided such 
be the usage of the congregation. or the terms of the 
deed of trust (Attorney-General v. Pearson, 3 Mer; 
353). 

Ye Cooper v. Gordon the Vice-Chancellor took 
precisely the same view of the right of the majority of 
a Dissenting body to bind the minority as he did in 
Perry v. Shipway (1 Giff. 1, 7 W. R. 406), where the 
majority of a congregation of Particular Baptists ex- 
cluded their minister against the will of the minority. 
Thus also, in Attorney-General v. Aked (7 Sim. 321), 
Vice-Chancellor Shadwell held, in the case of a body 
of Independent Dissenters, that the act of the 
majority of communicants in requesting their minister 
uivalent to a sentence of dismissal, 
and binding on the minority. 

4% The cases then establish: first, that a Dissentin 
minister is, generally speaking, only tenant-at-wi 
to the trustees; and secondly, that he is removable 
at the pleasure of the majority of those by whom he 
was appointed. The Vice-Chancellor even doubted 
in the present case whether a contract that the 
minister should enjoy the emoluments for life would 
be compatible with the terms of the trust. The 

ion that the will of the majority is binding only 
so long as it accords with the fundamental doctrines 
of the congregation was di of by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who remarked that doctrines contravened 
by the majority cease to be the fundamental doctrines. 
It is obviously desirable that the views of the 
minister should be in accordance with those of the 
majority of hie flock. Were the appointments of 
such ministers for life, this would not necessarily be 
the case. The present position of Dissenting 
ministers ag regards their congregations perhapa 
better than any other tends fo secure that harmony 
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which ought to subsist in such bodies, and which, to | especially of Independents, there is a number; 8 observer or the city would 
LL rarely indeed been in- but chess, I to think, are commonly of a much | have been at a loss to Br yy 
terrupted by litigation.” more E desoription. He spoke of an In- the. o kind was contrast 
dependent co tion which, with its minister, had | between such a state of ; 
come back to the Church. He had inquired into their tions of grief for men ohn 
THE GERMAN CATHOLICS AND THE ways as Dissenters, and found that both minister and J or John Alexander, orwich 


(ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times writes: 
„The Roman priests employed in preparing the re- 
solutions of the Council have not only rightly in- 

reted the meaning of the address the German 
‘bishops have conjointly issued on this important 
‘topic, but are so irritated by the warnings therein 
administered that they have actually committed the 
imprudence of giving vent to their feelings. In the 
Civilta Cattolica, the ecclesiastical organ of the 
Papacy, the German bishops are designated Ger- 
man heretics.’ The bishops heretics! No wonder, 
then, that those of the German Catholic laity, who 
recently petitioned the bishops with a view to pre- 
vent the most extreme of the announced votes 
of the Council, should, by the same official 
paper, be called ‘ rebels.’ o priests at Rome 
must look upon this nineteenth century of ours in 
a way very different from the usual one, if they 
think they can afford to treat to such phraseology 
the only section of the educated classes who in Ger- 
many still adhere to the Papal doctrine. That the 
bishops who have this provoking epithet flung in 
their faces are good Catholics need not be said; as 
to the laity, who also come in for their share of con- 
tumely, they have, in those objectionable petitions, 
expressly admitted the obligation they are under 
to acknowledge any decrees whatsoever that might 
be passed at the Council. Was it ible to pre- 
face more humbly the prayer which doubted the 
propriety of making the Pope infallible, and the 
Syllabus, that repudiation of all modern civilisation, 
a dogma of the Church? To the Bonn, Coblentz, 
and Tréves petitions to that effect, another has just 
been added, addressed to the Bishop of Paderborn. 
Another sign of the times which might caution 
the leading powers at Rome not to overstrain the 
law, is the second reply of the Munich theological 
faculty to the questions put by the Bavarian 
Government. The first reply, mentioned already in 
your columns, was given by the majority of the pro- 
fesesors; the second beard the signature of the 
minority—consisting of two professors only—who 
found it impossible to agree with their theological 
brethren. The first reply, while gently dissuading 
the Pope from proclaiming the Syllabus and his own 
infallibility as a dogma, yet asserted it to be the 
duty of Catholic Christians to believe those dogmas 
should they happen to be proclaimed. The second 
reply, not content with this feeble manifestation, 
boldly declares that the enactment of Syllabus and 
infallibility would neither change the existing rela- 
tions between Church and State nor oblige Roman 
Catholics to believe that God has appointed the Pope 
to be the Sovereign of all So or exempted 
the clergy from all supervision of the secular autho- 
rities. Unless the Roman dignitaries are intent upon 
bringing on a crisis, they will do well to notice these 
pregnant symptoms.“ 


BISHOP PHILLTOT ITS. 
(From the Western Times.) 


The death of Bishop Phillpotts is the great event 
of the week. The London papers have devoted 
considerable space to a record of the fact, but they 
have not been over vigilant in scanning the course 
of his career, and estimating the guiding principle of 
his life. Some of the leading journals speak of him 
as consistent in his course as an exponent of the 
doctrines of the Church, and successful in his con- 
tentions in the courts of law. He was not consis- 
tent in doctrine, nor was he successful in litigation. 
He had forty years of practice therein, and had 
learnt many quirks and quidities of the law—and 
would have made a cute attorney, or a successfal 
practitioner in Nisi Prius; but he lacked the fine 
sense of justice necessary to make a man successful 
as an amateur lawyer. His love of litigation indi- 
cated a radical defect of judgment. He had too 
keen a sense of his own right to take a just view of 
the rights of his antagonist, and a vulgar love of 
triumph often made him overshoot the mark, and 
receive rebuff from the tribunals, which would have 
broken down a better man—if indeed a better man 
could have trod the path of contention which for so 
many years was his own peculiar walk of life. 

It has been said that he was successful in litiga- 
tion. To this we reply that he failed in the Chud- 
leigh case, he failed in the Latimer case, he failed in 
the Gorham case, and he failed in the Tregony case. 
Those failures cost him years of excitement, thou- 
sands of pounds, and left him with a character 
placed on the records of the Queen’s Bench, which 
is unique in the episcopacy, and neither compli- 
mentary to his truth or honesty. 

It is said that he was consistent in doctrine.” 
Was he? We pass over the change in his views, or 
rather in his conduct, with respect to the Catholic 
question before he got his bishopric. There were 
two opinions extant on the subject—one, his own, 
that he had not changed his mind, and the other 
opinion, that of the world at large, that he had ratted 
to get the bishopric. Starting with him, then, as 
bishop, and leaving his antecedents behind him in 
the Mustard Country, what was the character of his 
first Visitation Charge? He congratulated the diocese 
that the Unitarians were few within it, that the Dis- 
senters were good orthodox Christians, and he called 
on the Wesleyans and the Independents to come 
back to the Churoh. Referring to the Unitarians he 


bad — “ Of Dissenters of some other denominations, 


members were sound and hable both in 
doctrine and Ot the | 
with a severe were in 

remaining outside the pale. ‘Dissenters they 
scarcely are. They agree with us almost entirely in 
doctrine—certainly in all which the most 
orthodox among us would deem essential parts of the 
Christian Covenant; and they differ from usin no 
doctrine which the Articles of our Church condemn.”’ 
He saw the Rev. Corbett Cooke, the then able * 
tendent of the Wesleyan connexion here, had 
private prayer with him, and Mr. John C. Sercombe, 
acity magistrate of that persuasi 

a return of the Wesleyans into the Established fold. 

Without troubling ourselves to inquire why that 
treaty terminated adversely, we ask whether the 
judgment passed on orthodox Dissenters here was 
consistent with the excommunication of his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury for institutin 
Mr. Gorham? What the Independents believ 
about — regeneration Mr. Gorham also be- 
lieved. The bishop pronounced them to be perfectly 
orthodox in doctrine in 1833, and perfectly heretical 
ten years after. In his first charge he recognised 
“our separated brethren of every denomination,” 
and not very long afterwards he refused to ordain 
Dr. Beale, of Tavistock, to priest’s orders, for having, 
as a deacon, preached a sermon ata club anniversary 
on the Unity of the Brotherhood.“ 

The bishop had all through life shown a greed of 
rich promotion, and an unbridled lustof power. He 
held in early life no less than five livings at one 
time—and is no record extant that he ever 

education or to improve 


1 Sa 
poor. He was no sooner 


a bishop — wrangled for the retention of the 
a 

rich living of Stanhope, on the ground that he had 
spent nearly two years’ income therein in building a 
house at a cost of ten thousand pounds. Ho had got 
his bishopric for his services to the Tories as an 
abusive writer in pamphlets and ‘in the mi ys 4 
press. The Whigs who were the objects of hi 
abuse came into power before the bargain of the 
bishopric with Stanhope in commendam had been 
ratified. The bishop's brother declared in Parlia- 
ment that his relative would not have taken the 
bishopric had he not been promised that he 
should hold Stanhope rectory (5,000/. a year) in 
commendam with it. What was the sin of Simon 
9 comparison with this? Having entered on 
this bishopric with a brawl and a wrangle for money, he 
proceeded in a kindred spirit to grab at the patron- 
age of other people. His acts of this character are 
unique in apostolic history. He took nothing out of 
his reach. Private patrons were deprived of their 
property, and his own Fellows even found his arm 


too long for them. He diddled the Cha on more 
than on occasion. He snatched the living of Thor- 
verton from them (when it had fallen to Chancellor 


Martin's ball and he had promised it to the Rev. 
Mr. Atherley). The bishop gave Thorverton thus 
acquired to Dr. Coleridge, who vacated Lawhitton, 
which the bishop gave to his son-in-law. Bishops’ 
leases were presses in two cases through flaws dis- 
covered by the legal acuteness of the prelate, and in 
respect to Bishopsnympton—one of them—we hear 
that at the last moment a good deal of money has 
been raised by getting the lessees of that manor to 
surrender and take new leases. Whatever may be 
said as to his inconsistencies, he was always consistent 
in the pursuit of money and in the grasp of power. 

We should not have troubled ourselves to repeat 
these facts but for the falsehoods which are so in- 
dustriously spread to disguise the real character of 
his life and to deprive society of the true instruction 
to be derived from it. He wasa man of great in- 
tellectual power, but his intellect was not guided by 
moral principle. 

His personal arrogance, and contempt of the feel- 
ings of gentlemen who were in eis | respect his 
equals by education, and the essence of professional 
respectability—marked him as a man of no exalted 
nature. The mode in which he discharged the 
episcopal functions shook the confidence of the people 
in his clerical sincerity, and the ground lost to the 
Church by the and prelatical exposition of 
the Christian life, by him, will not be recovered in 
the time of any one now living. Sir Robert Peel's 
favourite disciple has to appoint his successor, a 
dread responsibility which is not compensated for by 
the dignity which attends it. 


„Observer sends us the following particulars of 
the late bishop’s funeral :—‘“ Bishop Phillpotts was 
buried on Friday last, at St. Mary's Church, Tor- 
quay, but a short distance from Bishopstowe, where 
the ancient belligerent breathed his last. The 
morning broke dull and gloomy, but by noon it was 
beautiful and bright. If any person had entered 
Exeter on their way to the funeral, expecting that 
the bishop’s cathedral city would be dressed in 
sackcloth and ashes, they would have been grievously 
disappointed. So far from there being any general 
mourning in the city, it ap to be } va a 
brisker business than ever. Even the cathedral was 
but very sparingly draped in black; the pulpit and 
choristers’ seats in the choir and nave having but a 
scant covering of the sombre cloth. On the Council 
Chamber of the city, the flag was at half mast, and 
the bell which rang for ‘matins,’ tolled in muffled 
tones a little more slowly than usual, and with 
theso exceptions, and the closing of a few 
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| Hildebrand passed away.” 


The Salford Board of Guardians, at a meeting 
held on Friday, resolved to appoint a Roman 
2 chaplain for the workhouse, at a salary of 
50. 

Montricent Reiiciovs Bequests.—Mrs, Burton, 
who died recently at Roundhay, near Leeds, has left 
some large uests for charitable purposes. The 
total amount of her benefactions exceeds 30,000/., of 
which 15,000 is to be devoted to the erection of Wes- 


Society, and the Leeds 1 each reosive 2,000/., 
and half that sum is left to of the following in- 
stitutions— Woodhouse Grove School, Kingswood 
School, the Leeds Dispensary, and the Leeds House 
of Recovery. Leeds Mercury. 

A Prorxertic Bisnor.—On Friday night, the new 
Bishop of Auckland, the Rev. W. G. Cowie, late 
rector of St. Mary's, Stafford, was presented with a 
testimonial, value 60/., by his late oners. The 

with the 


bishop, 
and 


regretted this, 
if he lived ten years, no doubt he should see the 
same thing in England. He did not wish to see the 
day hurried when that disconnection would take 
place, but it would be the State that would lose by 
the severance of the union, and not the Ohurcb, 
which would still be maintained by Christ, its 
master. They might, therefore, look forward to the 
disestablishment of the English Church without any 
dismay, so long as the Church was true to itself. 


Tun Cuvreu N run Paroctrauity.—aA petition to 


the Prime Minister that steps be taken 
for the , 1 . of the 


Established Church in Wales is n 
signedin various of the P 
memorialists state that of the five 


one—the Bishop of St. Asaph—is wholl 4 
the Welsh tongue, and has 2 * 

tongue to discharge any functio 
pal, towards the souls ofthe W 
nevertheless he has received since 
above 90,000/. sterling, in addition to 
ceeding that vested in the four English 
Carlisle, Herefo and Chichester 
itioners state 


N 
N 


verian family no Welshman has ever been advanced 
to a bishoprio in his native land. 


Tun Pressytsnian Bopy, imitating the activity of 
ing to th 


the Episcopalians, are consider the 
effect of the Church Act upon the interests of their 
Church, and to adopt measures to meet the 

1 evening a meeting of members 
gates w 


the Presb Ww 
. Moderator of the Creneral 
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opt up, the vani 


t. The mere cares of a 

t are a serious addition to the inevitable 

anxieties of the office. But a bishop too commonly 
with a considerable but very natural igno- 

rance as to what can be done with his income. 

with it, and before long 

eas. It would be simply 


8K 
eet 


5 


2,000/. a year, 
that he is not overho 


supposing, of course, 
to attend the 


House of Lords. This is atime of comparisons, re- 
eee distribution, and wise surrenders. The 


tem 

ia the path of those who have the work to do.“ 

Tun Brsnor or Lincouw on Home Missions anp 
Inerpgtity.—On Tuesday night the Bishop of Lin- 
ooln attended a meeting in aid of home mission 
work, at Old Basford, near Nottingham. In the 
course of his lordship’s remarks, he said he was 
afraid that Englishmen very often took more 


terest in at a distance than those which 


the many anecdotes to them by 
ho been abroad, whereas they were very indif- 
amount of ignorance, misery, and 
t be found at their own doors. 
If they read aright the signs of the times and the 
sacred prophecies, they would have no hesitation in 
saying that in the world there was a great le 
ng on by the opposing forces, which might end in 
on—a war by masses against pri and 
members of society, and anarchy;by socialism set 
against privileges, propriety, and order. There was 
a very great amount of unbelief existing in the 
world, and even infidelity had a sort of Home Mis- 
sion Society, by which the members were propegatin 
democracy and revolution. That very he ha 
seen bills on the walls of Nottingham calling u 
the working men to attend a meeting, and bri 
their Bibles with them, in order to have it prov 
that there were no such things as heaven and hell. 
They had come to a time when they could see a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand—not only in 
bat in all of hich be- 


responsibility ; take away 
them commit base deeds with impunity, 
of desperation would follow, and they, 
would probably commit suicide. They 
could not take up a ne without seeing 
accounts of self-destruction. y did men 80 reck- 
lessly rush into the presence of their Maker? It 
was the result of attending such miserable lectures 
which led them on to believe there was neither God, 
heaven, nor hell, thus causing revolution and war. 
Christian churches and creeds should put aside all 
bickerings, pretty jealousies, and suspicions, and 
unite as one man, yoy a mighty phalanx to 
“grapple with the gaunt foe, Infidelity. 
Tun Quezyx, Mr. Giapstons, axp run Cnuncn 
Trazs.””— Mr. Gladstone's visit to Balmoral is 
exercising the minds of some of our ecclesiastical 
contemporaries, To ordinary apprehension the thing 
does not need explanation more than any other event 
chronicled in the Cour: Circular. The Prime Minister 
y | has gone northwards in order to be in attendance on 
the Sovereign; and but for the severe and protracted 
illness from which he is now happily recovering, he 
would doubtless, from his rank in the Cabinet, have 
been summoned earlier. The discernment, however, 
of the Church Times, penetrating beneath the surface, 
and seeing things spiritual in things temporal, is not 
to be thus blinded. Mr. Gladstone has, in the view 
of our contemporary, gone down asa sort of Isaiah 
to remonstrate against Royal backslidings, and to 
protest against indifferentism in high places. ‘There 
can be no doubt, says the Church Times, as to the 
object of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Balmoral, and it is 
to be hoped that he will firmly oppose any attempt to 
impose rationalising bishops upon us.” Considering 
that Dr. Moberley is as yet Mr. Gladstone's sole 
bishop, the alarms of our contemporary are pre- 
mature; surely the new Bishop of Salisbury is not a 
y — op. But Mr. Gladstone is far from 
— confidence of his spiritual taskmasters 
and di in the religious press. The Church 
Times, announcing that the Premier attended service 
in the parish church, or, as it prefers to call it, the 
the “Presbyterian place of worship,” at Orathie, 
cannot find words of its own in which to comment on 
the awful profanity. It gasps outa text from the 
Old Testament which Mr. Gladstone, we presume, is 


sup to offer up as a supplication for 
In this . on thy servant, 
that when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon 


to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I 
bow down myself in the House of Rimmon; when I 
bow down myself in the House of Rimmon, the Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing.” The piety, 
charity, and loyalty of this application of Scripture, 
and its good taste and good fteling, cannot be too 
much admired. Mr. Gladstone recovering from his 
illness is Naaman, the parish church of Crathie is the 
House of Rimmon, while her Majesty stands for the 
heathen King of Syria, who brings his servant into 
the unholy place. The indecency of the parallel 
nearly equals its enormous silliness. — Daily News. 


A Larcz-nzartep Arcupgacon.—Amongst the 
speakers at a public meeting held last weck at Brad- 
ford in support of the Band of Hope Union, was 
Archdeacon Sandford. In the course of his remarks 
he said he thanked God that he had lived to escape 
from the buckram that surrounded some of his 
brethren, and that he could unite heart and hand 
with men of all communions, to free his fatherland 
from the curse of drink. He spoke as freely on these 
subjects in the saloons of Lambeth as he did at the 
present time. He went the other day to hear an 
eminent man preach—the Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster. (Loud applause.) After the service 
he went down to Lambeth Palace to dine; when he 

t into the place the archbishop said, Well, Arch- 

eacon, where have you been to-day?” He (the 


| archdeacon) said, “I have been to hear a Noncon- 
formist minister, the Rev. Samuel Martin.” “Oh, 
oh,“ said a lady present, you are becoming a regu- 
lar Dissenter, Archdeacon.“ (Laughter and applause. ) 


“No,” I said, I am not. I am ing to look at 
both sides of the shield.“ (Loud an 4 
applause.) He did not love the Church of England 


the less, but he loved other communities the more. 
Le had learned ten times more in the temperance 
cause than he should ever have been able to com- 
municate to his fellow-men. He had learned to 
appreciate the earnestness, the fervour, and the elo- 
quence of all true Christian men, and to respect 
and 4 the worth and ability of such men as 
Mr. Binney, Mr. Stratten, and Mr. Allon. Though 
he respected and valued the friendship of those earnest 
mon, it did not say that he was not a sincere member 
of the Church of England. Because he was a 
member of the National Church he did not ask them 
to compromise their principles to him, nor had he 
any intention to compromise his principles to them. 

ell, he had —— his conscience. A gentleman 
said to him last night“ I was astonished to see your 
name on a p , stating that you were going to 
address a meeting on temperance; do you not know 
it is in the hands of the Dissenters?”’ Well,“ I 
said, that is the very reason why I should have a 
finger in the pie.“ He did think it wasa scandal 
that objections of this kind should be raised in this 
the nineteenth century. His friend the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asked him some months ago, after he 
had been at a great meeting held in Manchester, 
„Well, what have you seen at Manchester He 
said, My lord, I saw the so-called Archbishop of 
Westminster receive an oration from 5,000 persons, 
because he put himself in the van in the battle 
— intemperance ; and [ received the benedic- 

on of a Nonconformist minister.” He was pro- 
foundly thankful to be associated with all classes of 
God-fearing men ; and so as God extended his 
health and gave him would be proud and 
happy to unite with Nonconformists in the cause of 
the common God and Father. 


Religions and Henominational News. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GRAVESEND. 


A special religious servico was held in Princes- 
strect Chapel, Gravesend, on Thursday evening, to 
welcome the Rev. William Guest, F.G.S. (late of 
London), as the pastor of that church. Tea was 
provided in the lecture-room, which was tastefully 


decorated. A large number of persuns were present, 
and a still r number at the subsequent service in 
the chapel. The Rev. James Fleming presided, and 


was supported by ministers of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. The chairman congratulated Mr. Guest 
on the circumstances under which his new pastorate 
had been commenced, and was followed by the Rev. 
J. R. Thomson, M. A., in the same vein. Mr. 
Hatten, having stated the circumstances under 
which the new minister was invited, Mr. Guest ad- 
dressed the meeting. After some reference to his 
personal religious experience, he discussed as follows 
some of the religious aspects of the present age: 


I confess to you my unshaken, and entire, confidence 
in Christianity. I say this as one not wholly unac- 
quainted with the three influences at work to shake 
men’s faith. Priestism that takes away the right of 
private judgment is one of those influences. And 

riestly assumptions that have put the church or clergy 

tween the individual soul and the Saviour, while 
they have beguiled weak men and silly women, have 
done more to foster infidelity in every age than 
anything else whatever. Scientific scepticism is another 
of these influences. But the scepticism of scientific 
schools is the fruit of cold, unsympathetic natures, or 
of ignorance of educated Christian beliefs, or of clique 
prejadices inst the clergy, or of an unbalanced 
materialistic habit of interpreting nature. Such scep- 
ticism may pride itself on having successfally assailed 
certain theories of inspiration and cosmogonies ; but it 
has done nothing at all to discredit Christianity, and 
there are signs unmistakable that its influence will be 
brief and transient. There is a would-be-thought 
literary scepticism from which more danger is likely to 
come to the untboughtfal. I mean the scepticism ro- 
22 by such a journal as the Pall Mall Gazette. 

e should respect the writers of this school who touch 
on Christian beliefs if they honestly set themselves to 
disprove the incarnation of the son of God, and to 
deny the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels. 
But they do not do this. They make great pretence of 
instructing the age on “the progress of doubt on 
religious matters ; they sneer at Christian sects ac- 
cording to their modern beatitude “ blessed are they 
that sneer”; they insinuate again and again that cer- 
tainty on religious subjects is unattainable. But beyond 
this there is nothing. Of ability to originate searching 
tests of trutu, nothing. Of solid valuable controversy, 
nothing. Surely there have been consummate learniog, 
and massive ment among the apologists of Chris- 
tianity—lay and clerical; and it says veer little for the 
culture and thoughtfulness of this age that the sneer- 
ing, pretentious literature of the Pall Mall type should 
shake men’s beliefs. I imagine, however, they ure 
very young men whose belief it disturbs; and I confess 
my fear that the assumptions of these writers about the 
decadence of faith are intended to prepare the way for 
an assault upon the Christian morality. Nothing 
that this age has produced has done anything to set 
aside the fundamental articles of the Christian religion ; 
and I confess that as I see on all sides the — 
of iniquity, and hear the cries of men’s hungry souls, 
and the protests of suicides against a Christless 
life, I find no remedy for man but in the consoling, 

urifying and animating traths of Christianity. No 
— do I see but in its doctrines of the Futherhood 
of God and of eternal life through Christ; no rest but 
in its revelation of Christ as the new head of the race, 


and its Teacher, Saviour, Sacrifice, Friend, and Brother; 


— 
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no motive-power but in its promise of the Spirit whereby 
man may be born again, and find an all-sufficient aid to 
overcome corruption. Had I doubted Christianity when 
I entered the ministry, which I did not, I should be 
inexcusable if I doubted now. I have seen the divine 
effects of the Christian religion in turning wicked mem 
from iniquity, in conducting the young to a noble man- 

ood, or a beautiful womanhood, and of being a power 
of consolation and aspiration in hundreds of human 
hearts. I ask you then to believe, my friends, that I 
come to you as no mere professional advocate, but as a 
man, who has the deepest, profoundest and most heartfelt 
belief in the divinity of the truths he intends to teach 
among you. I willadd further that the talk of uncer- 
tainty there is in reference to religious subjects is mis- 
leading. Instead of endless divergence I find remarkable 
fixity of belief among Christian men. They are but the 
few who come to our Scriptures to flounder amid doubts 
and uncertainties. There is a marvellous acoord among 
Christian men as to the leading doctrines of the Faith. 
They may not be at one as to theology of the middle or 
Puritan ; bat I feel sure throughout Europe and 
America there are hundreds of thousands who are more 
atone at this present time than has ever been known 
before on those Christian doctrines which bear upon 
man’s salvation. Never was it more true than at this 
hour that there is a communion of belief in the Church 
of God. I trust what Iam now about to say may not 


grega ism. 

ionalism has always held out the hand of 
to other Christians. If we should grow 
exclusive and assumptive; if we should make pretence 
of being the only church of Christ, we should belie the 
fundamental liberty we claim for Christian men. Dr. 
Vaughan, the late Vicar of Doncaster, and now Master 


t, more and more 
Aud S Cem ove ong tondonnen of 


A — 
eburch of being the only true teacher of 1 ed 


It is because we have at all sacrifices, and through 
all vanced 


life. Therefore as I recall the grand 

that surround our past history, and as I 

wees Oh, ee home Se) Coe & Se BS Se 
ve b 


— Christians of this great 2 Let me say 


impression that young ministers are especially useful in 
the conversion o ini 


effectually than I have ever done, but I have never been 
more intensely anxious than at this present hour to do 
the former also, 
Mr. Guest concluded with some further remarks on 
the spiritual work of the ministry. 

other practical and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were delivered; and, after si and 
prayer, a vote of thanks was accorded to the chair- 
man, and the other rev. gentlemen present; and the 
meeting was brought to a most successful close. 


SPRINGHILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


The autumn session of this college was opened last 
week under eminently auspicious circumstances; the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, M. A., chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion, presiding. The greater number of the committee 
of management were * — The Rev. M. Macfie, 
F. R. G. S., and Mr. Griffiths, one of the students, 
conducted the Miia of the service. Ata 
later me in the p ngs, the Rev. Dr. Simon, 
the new 7 — Professor of Theology and 
Philosophy, addressed the students in a speech which 
fully justified the perfect confidence reposed in his 
high ability, attainments, and character by all con- 
nected with the institution. Professor Massie, newly 
appointed to the classical chair, made his first appear- 
ance on the occasion, and was hailed with equal 
pleasure, Mr. Massie is a graduate of Cambridge, 
and attained a distinguished position in his Univer- 
sity career. He isa Nonconformist by training and 
from conviction. The venerable Professor Barker, 
who is succeeded in the classical department by Mr. 
Massie, was present, and was welcomed with those 
manifestations of esteem to which thirty years’ able 
and zealous service rendered to the college justly 
entitle him. Mr. Barker will henceforth direct the 
exegetical studies of the house. The Rev. Geo 
Deane, Doctor of Science (Lond. Univ.), takes 
place of Professor Go in the chair of mathe- 
matics, natural science, and literature. Dr. Deane is, 
we believe, the sole possessor of the degree which 


—— —— 


rewards his long devotion to scientific studies. He 
has few if any equals of his age in his own depart- 
ment of — . The number of students is 
larger than it 2 deen for years, and the 
eeling was universal that Springhill College never 
ince its commencement occupied a more prosperous 
and hopefal position than it does now. Apart from 
the superior education it affords to candidates for the 
ministry, the wealthier members of Congregational 
churches are already beginning to avail themselves 
of the special advantages it offers for the education 
of their sons. , 


_ 


Sprrctat Rertorovs Senvices iv TxeaTres.—On 
Sunday next the annual special series of religious 
services in London theatres will be commenced. 
Eight buildings were opened during the whole or 
part of last winter, and quite as many, if not more, 
will be engaged this year. 

Oren-atn Misston.—The monthly conference of 
the members and friends of the Open-air Mission 
was held on Monday evening in the hall, Red Lion- 
square, Holborn. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Hugh Oven, a member of the committee. The 
subject for conversation was “ Christianity Examined 
by its Gospel, and with Other Religions“; and was 
ably opened by the Rev. Samuel Cowdy, minister 
of Arthur-street Chapel, Walworth, who was well 
fitted for the post ed him, having made his 
observations during journeys in different of 
the world, to the extent of a hundred thousand 
miles. An interesting discussion ensued, several 
members of the mission who have had a good deal 
to do with infidelity taking part. 

Norrotx ConorroaTionaL Union.—The autumnal 
meetings of the Norfolk Con tional Union were 
held on Wednesday last at Dereham. In the 
the ministers and met for the 
of business, when several resolutions 
were affecting Congregationalism in Norfolk. 
The of the excellent secretary, the Rev. J. 
Hallett, through illness, was deeply regretted. In 
the r* public meeting was held in the Inde- 
— 0 pel, when the pastor, the Rev. F. G. 
erry, presided. The Rev. P. A. Atkinson, of 
Mattishall, offered prayer, after which the chair- 


of ove man briefly introduced the different speakers, who 


gave an exposition of Congregational principles, and 
urged the motion of evangelistic efforts in the 
county. The speakers included the Revs. G. C. 
Barrett, B.A. (Prinoes-street, Norwich), D. B. 
Hooke (Tabernacle, Norwich), W. Tritton (Yar- 
month), and P. Colborne (Chapel-in-Field, Norwich) ; 
and Messrs. H. B. Miller and W. T. Livock. 

Nonru Bucxs Assoctation.—The autumnal meet- 
ings of this association were held in the Bicester 
Con Church, on the 20th and 2iet of 
September. On Monday evening the Rev. J. Row- 
land, of the association sermon, 


„The Descent of the Holy Ghost. Afterwards 
the ministers and members |took the Lord's Sup 
together. On Tuesday morning a devotional 
was b 1 mg by the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. W. H. Dickenson. After some time spent 
in prayer, an earnest address on A Faithful Minis- 
try,“ was given by the Rev. J. W. Parker, of Ban- 
bury. An adjournment was then made for dinner ; 
after which the committee met for business, when the 
state of the affiliated churches was considered. In 
the evening a public tea was provided in the school- 
room, after which a numerous and interesting gather- 
ing was held, and addresses were given by the Rev. 
J. Slye, on Our Objects as an Association ; by the 
Rev. W. B on Our Sanday-schools in 
tion to the Church”; by the Rev. H. Thomas on 
“ Independency ” ; by the Rev. T. Lord on Mutual 
Help; and by the Rev. J. L. Thane, on Spiritual 
Life.” On the motion of the Rev. A. T. Shelley, a 
vote of thanks was given to the ladies and friends of 
for their kind hospitality to 
the ministers and delegates, and to the pastor of the 
church for his efficient services as the chairman of 
the meetings. 

Sovrnampton.—On September the 27th the 
twenty-fifth anni of the founding of the 
Christian church w ing at Albion Chapel, 
pton, was celebrated by a public tea and 
in the spacious and 
beautifully-decorated school and lecture-rooms, and 
750 sat down to an ample repast. The 
m held in the chapel was very crowded and 
enthusiastic. The pastor, the Rev. Septimus March, 
B.A., presided. In the course of his remarks, he ob- 
served that a few years ego, before the old debt was 
quite paid off, they had to incur a new one of 950/., 
in order to put the premises in a thoroughly comely 
and cleanly condition, and to provide adequate school 
accommodation. Meanwhile the old debt had been 
swept away, they had purchased a piece of land on 
the north side of the chapel to prevent a public-house 
being built thereon, and to widen the frontage, at a 
cost of 3601., and 260. of the new debt had been 
cleared off; and now they wanted to Ktinguish the 
— 141 of 700/., towards which they had 
220/. in d, besides payments and promises which 
had been made during the last six months. The 
meeting was very ably addressed by the Rev. John 
Stoughton, D.D., who also, in behalf of the same 
object, preached two admirable sermons on Sep- 
tember 12th in the chapel. He dwelt with 
special aptness on the need of the voluntary 
age to work the voluntary system, and concluded 

saying he had brought with bim 10/. from a 

y source, which should be the last contribution 
to the effort of the evening. The Rev. H. H. Carlisle, 
LL.B., R. Cavens, B.A. (Baptist), W. Major Paull, 
of Romsey, and W. Jones, of Portsmouth, ** 
At the close of the meeting, W. Lankester, Esq., J. P., 


—— 


the reasurer, announced, amid much enthusiasm, that 
the whole sum was raised and the debt cleared. The 
— said they must = give, oe more 
thoroughly to aggressive efforts, is purpose 
their 2 meetings would in the future be 
devoted. Their Sabbath-school numbered 600, and 
although their premises were spacious, every Sunday 
candidates for admission were turned away because 
they had no accommodation. ber wd must, therefore, 
think of a branch school in the neighbourhood, which 
might also be used as a ing station. Mr. Bar- 
ling, the senior deacon, in returning thanks to the 
ministers and friends who had lent their aid, stated 
that from first to last the premises which were now in 
such capital condition has cost upwards of 10,000“. 


Correspondence, 


THE CHURCH IN THE FOREST. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, On my return lately from a short tour in Swit- 
serland, I spent a few days with my friend M. Lemaire 
at St. Sauveur (Oise) in the Forest of Compidgne, and 
I was so gratified by what I saw of the church under 
his care, that I thought a short account of the work 
there might prove interesting to some of your readers. 

On the outskirts of this large forest, which covers 
forty-six square miles, lie several small isolated towns 
and villages, St. Sauveur, St. Martin, Ouise-la- Motte, 
Pierrefonds-les-Bains, Chelles, and others; their in- 
habitants are sunk in a low and debasing Roman Catbo- 
licism, and it is only within the last twenty years that 
the light of the Gospel has arisen in their midst. 

An earnest, sealous Baptist minister, M. Lemaire, 
was one of the first to bring to this benighted region 
the glad tidings of great joy; be has had to struggle 
alone against a great mass of ignorance and indifference, 
as well as not a little hostility on the part of the priests 
and their followers. 

The extent of the field, too, adds to the difficulty of 
the work; a toilsome walk of four hours or more, across 
the lonely forest, is necessary to enable him to visit the 
more distant villages, and this in more than one 
direction. 

But God has blessed his faithfal efforts, and has raised 
ap by his instrumentality in this wide field a oburch of 
about eighty members. Owing tothe great distances, 
they are not all able to assemble at any one place, but 
hold small meetings in the villages above mentioned, 
which M. Lemaire visits regularly once a month, per- 
forming most of the journeys on foot; at other times 
some member of the church conduots the service. 

The head-quarters of the Church are at St. Sauveur, 
a large village, of over nine hundred inbabitants, about 
nine miles from Compiégne. Here M. Lemaire rents a 
small house, in one room of which, fitted with chairs, 
forms, and a desk, the members living within reach 
assemble from week to week. 

The room would accommodate nearly 160 persons; it 
is light and airy, and it is entered from a court - yard, 
opening, by means of gates. on to the main street, not 
far from the centre of the village, so that in many re- 
spects the situation is all that could be desired. 

The Sunday I was there the services were conducted 
by M. Lemaire himself: they were attended by upwards 
of forty persons in the afternoon, and about fifty in the 
evening. The congregation joined with great fervour 
and heartiness in the singing, and listened with much 
attention to the simple Gospel addresses of their pastor. 
At the evening service several of our English revival 
hymns, translated into French, were sung. 

A spirit of real worship pervaded the whole, and it 
was most refreshing thus to unite with them in prayer 
and praise. I could not help feeling that this church is 
called to a great work in that hitherto neglected 
district, where it is the only Protestant agency in the 
field. 

The church is composed almost without exception of 
poor mechanics and agricultural labourers; neverthe- 
less, each contributes something, so that by the help of 
an annual grant from a mission committee in America 
they are just able to meet their current expenses. 

The house in which they at present worship is only 
held on lease for six years, and at the end of that time 
they will probably have to seek a new bome, unless they 
are enabled to purchase the house and freehold by 
timely belp from Christian friends abroad. 

They would probably have great difficulty in finding 
another suitable place at low rent, as most landlords 
object to Protestant worship, and it would be a great 
advantage to them to have a settled home of their 
own. 

This would give a more permanent character to the 
work in the eyes of their neighbours, and would relieve 
them of the annual rent. 

The house and ground might be had, expenses in- 
cluded, for 1801. 

Did funds permit, of course it would be still more 
advantageous to purchase a site, and erect a chapel, but 
it is feared that this is at present out of the question. 

Should not we English Christians, whom God has so 
richly blessed, try to help our poorer brethren at 
St. Sauveur by raising this sum, and thus facilitate the 
. of the Gospel in a district where it isso much 


I shall be most happy to receive any contributions 
towards this object, or they may be placed to the account 
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of the “ Church in the Forest” at Sir S. Scott, Bart. 


I am, Sir, yours, &0., 
HENRY JAMES BENHAM. 


50, Wigmore-street, London, W., September, 1862. _ 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


tions, would trouble us bat little, were it not that in the 
general dearth of accurate information about China and 
Chinese missions, we are taken at the estimate of our 
calumniators, and are to be dealt with accordingly. Time 
will wear away many prejadices, and farther information 
will place our character and operations in the true light, 
but if Protestant missionaries are to be confined to resi- 
dence in the treaty ports they will feel justly aggrieved. 

Both the right and propriety of missionaries residing 
in the interior Of China are now called in question. 

I. So far as the treaty right is concerned we certainly 
have that. Our passports are available for one year, 
and if we choose to stop the whole of that time in any 
one city, or to make it our head-quarters for a year, we 
clearly have the right to do so, and whether we live 
amid the filth and noise of a Chinese inn, or seek the 
cleanliness and comfort of a private house, is a matter of 
taste and convenience which each one has a right to 


. by reason of te fovared-oaton 
the treaty, and by reason of the 

cause belong equally to us. This is from Lord 
Clarendon’s speech in the House of on the 12th 
of March last, in which he that “the London 
Missionary Society suggested last year that in any new 
treaty to be negotiated with there should be an 
article lands and reside 
in the Rutherford Aloock 
pointed out that it was unnecessary, since the right 
exists under the 

otherwise of the 

question by Bir 

portance in the 
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of China to the Government or subjects of any other 

The Chinese Government recognise that we have the 
treaty right of residence in the interior. An important 
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ever ought to be refased; and showing this clearly 
rom the treaties, we shall probably be able to make 
them shat up (lit., to shut their mouths and take their 
breath) 


Henceforward, herever there are foreign mis- 
i is that both the literati and 


ordered to atte 


— 


cause 
ormation must be given to his 
punished according to the treaty. 
to see that the Christians and 
with each other ; thus 
from fermenting until the 
Let the Tartar generals, 


cases) cautiously, and without the 
partiality, lest they should 

Let the provincial authorities (also) transcribe the 

— — memorial for the inspection of the local 

authoriti Respect this 

Neither the Imperial rescript given above, nor the 


nor the rights of the R. C. missionaries to reside in 
Honan. On the other hand, the memorial and the 


Fan, in his negotiations with Mr. Consul Medburst, did 
not dispute the right of residence. 
Since then, by common consent of the Emperor of 


history, as not to know that Christianity contains within 
itself the seminal principles of civilisation, and that 
the only true, enlightened, and progressive civilisation 


Great Britain and America hava no civilisation to im- 
part to China, but what is the result of their Christianity. 
When the peculiar civilisation of China was at its height, 
our forefathers were in the depths of heathenism, the 
votaries of a cruel and bloody superstition, and as to 
civilisation, they bad nothing worthy of thename. We 
find Cicero writing to a friend, There is a slave ship 
arrived in the Tiber laden with slaves from this island 
(Britain), but do not choose any of them, they are not 
fit for une. What has made the Britain of the Cars the 
England of to-day? Is it not Christianity? What 
accounts for the decay of civilisation in China? Is it 
not because it lacked those elements of stability and 
progress which Christianity alone could have imparted 


to it? Perhaps the remarks were intended to apply 


especially to China. If so his Grace facts upset his 
theory. He says, “ Suppose a Chinaman asks what 
effect this new religion has on the people, and goes to 
Shanghai to see, what does he behold? Naval and 
civil officers .... inform me... that there is no 
such sink of iniquity as Shanghai.” 


Yet Shanghai is the great centre of Buropean 


which 
Christianity can only go, are in reality a most serious 
obstacle to its success. But let Christianity go first, 
as both its nature and its history indicate it ought, and 
its progress will be rapid, and it will prove in China, as 
it has always proved elsewhere, the most potent agent 
of civilisation. 

Another and more serious objection, raised by our 
Minister at Peking, as quoted by the Earl of Clarendon 
in the House of Lords, is that He (Sir Rutherford) 
referred to the riots which had occurred as a proof that 
not only the authorities, and influential persons, but 
the whole population of China, are averse to the spread 
of missionary establishments.” 

Had Sir Rutherford Alcock given his opinion with- 
out the facts on which he based it, however much I 
might have dissented, I should not have taken this 
public way of expressing it. Persons not conversant 
with the state of things in China, naturally suppose 
from the above statement that missionary “ riots”’ are 
the rule not the exception. Such is not the case. Here 
are upwards of ninety Protestant missionaries in 
China. The number has been about the same for the 
last ten years, and they reside not only in the open 
ports, but in many places in the interior, as the German 
missionaries in the province of Canton; English and 
American missionaries at Hang Chow, Siao-San, Jai- 
Chow, Wan-Chow, Soo-Chow, Ninghai, Nanking, and 
several other cities and towns in the provinces of the 
Che-kiang and Keang-Soo, and at Wu Chang in the 


provinee of Hu-Peh. American missionaries also 


reside and carry on their work at Jung-Chow, in Shan- 
king, fifty miles from the port of Chefoo. They have been 
there eight years, and are now commencing a mission 
at Chi-Nan-Foo, the capital of the province, 300 miles 
in the interior. American missionaries are also residing 
at Toong-Chen, in the province of Chili, seventy miles 
from the port of Tien-tsin, and at Kalgan, on the 
borders of Mongolia, 130 miles beyond Peking; be- 
sides which missionaries have travelled in all direo- 
tions, with scarcely any hindrance or molestation. 

Some missionaries have travelled very extensively in 
the exterior—as the Rev. A. Williamson, B.A., of 
the National Scottish Bible Society, who has gone 
through all the northern provinces of China, as well as 
through Eastern Mongolia, and southern, central, and 
northern Manchuria; and A. Wylie, Hseq., of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, who, with his asso- 
ciates, has travelled in fifteen out of the eighteen pro- 
vinces of China, and distributed the sacred Scriptures 
in more than 300 walled cities, and more than 1,200 
walled towns and villages. Mr. Wylie and the Rev. 
G. John, of the London Missionary Society, last year 
travelled through the province of Sz-Chuen, hitherto 
declared to be impassable by Europeans, and actually 
so last year to Mr. T. T. Cooper, who attempted to pass 
through it on his way overland to India. Mr. Cooper 
was obliged to return to Shanghai, and proceed to 
India to commence the route from the other end. Yet 
Messrs. John and Wylie travelled as missionaries with- 
out molestation. And Mr. Cooper said in Shanghai on 
his return, that had he been described in his passport 
as a missionary and not as a merchant, he would have 
been allowed to proceed. 

The inference, therefore, does not seem correct “ that, 
because riots have occurred at Yang-Chow and in the 
island of Formosa, and minor difficulties in other places, 
“not only the authorities and influential persons, but 
the whole population of China, are adverse to the spread 


of missionary establishments.” The universal testi- 


mony of missionaries in China is that the people are 
friendly to us. We speak their language, read their 
bogks, and bold social intercourse with them as no other 
class of foreigners do, and while they do not fail to 
speak of our countrymen as making haste to get rich, 
Ko., we are known Jamong them as the “ foreign 
scholars who exhort to virtue” as “ preachers of the 
doctrine of Jesus,” &a. The principal difficulty which 
we encounter among the people is the deep and wide- 
spread hatred to foreigners caused by the nefarious 
opium traffic, commenced and carried on so extensively 
by our countrymen. 

The people, however, are very shrewd observers, and 
they quickly distinguish us from merchants, and almost 
as quickly and as surely from Roman Catholics. 

The officials, and not the people, are, and always have 
been, the real cause of all the difficulties which 
foreigners (for missionaries are obnoxious simply be- 
cause they are foreigners) have had to contend with in 
China. The people have been merely used as tools by 
the officials. I use the term official in a general sense, 
as including the (so-called) literati, who are working for 
degrees in hope of getting into office; the officials who 
are in active service, and those who have made their 
fortanes and retired from publio life, but who have a 
sort of quasi-official authority, and exert considerable 
influence in the where they reside. There is a 
community of g and interest existing beteen these 
different sections of the official class, and such is their 
power over the populace that they can raise a mob at 
any time for any purpose, while their skill in managing 
it from behind the soene is almost incredible. 

Besides the fact of a missionary being a foreigner, 
there may sometimes be other objections to him. The 
Earl of Clarendon quotes the opinion of Sir R. Aloook 
to the effect that it does not arise from! religious intole- 
rance, bat is partly personal and partly political. The 
Chinese had a conviction, greatly strengthened by the 
conduct of the French missionaries, that converts were 
taught to rely on no authority but theirown. Nobody 
knows better than Sir R. Alcock that, so far as Protes- 
tant missionaries are concerned, this conviction has no 
evidence on which to rest. Nor does this conviction ”’ 
appear to exist at Pekin; for Mr. Burlinghame, ia his 
despatch of the 27th of May, 1867, quoted by Sir C. W. 
Dilke, says that, the Chinese Government has re- 
peatedly informed me that it has no objection to Pro- 
testant missionaries, for the reason that they have never 
appeared to be political agents. 

The Imperial resoript given above is sufficiently clear 
and explicit in regard to the rights of missionaries to 
reside and teach in all the provinces of the empire. But 
unfortunately the rescript contains a sentence which is 
the key to its interpretation, and is inserted (according 
to the invariable Chinese eustom) for the purpose of 
nullifying, if not reversing, this simple acknowledg- 
ment of treaty rights and obligations. The memorial 
also contains a sentence of the same import. His 
Majesty says :—“ We consider that since the right to 
propagate Christianity is included in the treaties, it is 
therefore difficult for us openly to prohibit it. Our only 
resource is to revive and show forth the glory of 
correct learning, and to regulate our conduct by it. We 
shall then be able to venerate the correct and banish the 
depraved (i. e., Christianity), and thus secretly and 
gradually to get rid of the calumities which are latent 
in it.“ 

The remark about restoring and showing forth the 
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glory of correct learning is a mere rhetorical flourish, 
with no more meaning or truth in it than similar 
flourishes in the speeches of the gentlemen at the head 
of “ The Chinese Mission now in Europe. I have just 
met with an able and vigorous essay by a native scholar, 
who signs himself “An Exhorter to Virtue,” which 
shows that, on account of the rottenness and corruption 
universally prevalent among all classes of officials in 
China, the restoration of “correct learning” is im- 
possible. On the other hand, every Chinese official will 
understand that he will be carrying out the real wishes 
of his Government by practising any and every kind of 
wrong towards missionaries and native Christians so 
long as he can do it quietly and secretly; while the 
reckless speech of the Duke of Somerset, which has 
been translated into Chinese and published in Hong- 
kong and elsewhere, will lead mistaken men to think 
that they may commit fresh outrages with impunity. 
Missionaries have been guilty of no crime but that of 
asking to be permitted to enjoy the privileges granted to 
them by solemn treaty. When outraged by the Chinese 
officials, whose duty it was to protect them, they made 
complaint, as was their duty, to the consul, who is a 
civil officer. The manner of seeking redress lay with 
him, and not with them. Though the wisdom of the 
course parsued by Mr. Consul Medhurst, and approved 
by Sir R. Alcock in regard to the Yang-Chow affair, is 
evident to all who know Ohina, such was the rapidity 
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poverty, and 2 spirit of discontent 


2 
the county. poorer olasses, forced off . the 
soil by the a of influences they cannot com- 

rehend, and often pinched by distress and want, 
eel angry and jealous of the rich. Lawlessness and 
outrages have common in the county. More 
than one attempt at assassination has been made, 
and the Commissioner was shown a whole mass of 
threatening letters which not only had reference to 
the taking of land, but to the dismissal of farm ser- 
vants and the reduction of the rate of wages. The 

irit that animates these misdeeds, though essen- 

ally of an agrarian kind, is said to be not purely 
agrarian ; it is not equally sustained by a principle; 
it is not so systematic in its objects; it is more akin 
to hatred of 4 „ dislike of existing social 
arrangements. ough not common in the county, 
the practice of selling the goodwills of farms prevails 
in spots along its northern borders where it comes 
within the influence of Ulster. 


h the practice 
is objectionable in the abstract, it wor 


well on the 
whole, in the opinion of the Commissioners, in the 
critical state of the Irish land system, as it has a 
tendency to quiet possession. At all events, the 
practice exists, and has grown into custom, over an 
area of not inconsiderable extent, even in the mid- 
land counties of Ireland; and, since this is so, it is 
high time for Parliament to examine the real nature 
of the relations constituted in this way, and of the 
legitimate rights that flow from them. An Irish 
tenant who on estates where the exists gives 


with which the news of the outrage spread, and such | Per 


were the efforts made to excite the people to commit 
similar outrages elsewhere, that, had not the speedy 
capture and punishment of the criminals been insisted 
on, it would have led to a series of horrible atrocities 


and things have been made much worse 
trade which has been forced upon it, and 
poverty, wretchedness, and death through 
While our merchants are jealously 
tected in their privileges of selling opium and Man- 
chester goods, are we who come to represent the 
Christianity of England, and teach the heathen the way 
of life, to have our treaty privileges held in abeyance, 
and even abrogated ? 

A glance at the map of China, to say nothing of 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Thibet, will show that if 


the Gospel is to be fally proclaimed throughout its vast | jo.4, 


extent (as assuredly it must be), missionaries must be 
permitted to go and remain in the interior, and not con- 
fined to residence in the ports. And since the right to 
do this is asserted both by our own Government and 


possesses with China, will be used to secure as far as 
possible the enjoyment of treaty rights and privileges 
to English missionaries ? 


(English Baptist Missionary Society.) 
Chefoo, China, July 26, 1869. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


a circuit from Mullin to Trim, in order to 
examine the country. ough the county of Meath 
since 


has advanced like Ae other of 
the social revolution of 1846 
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But, though the 
Meath are of this happy character, 


tected custom, and 
been thus created.” , 
t an end to the conflict 

between law and fact, and compel the bad 
— ae ay de law what the good landlord does 


the tenantry. 
It is intended to hold a meeting 
at Limerick Junction 242 for the 
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landlords, labourers, and all commercially connected 
with agriculture. The farmers’ clubs which had dis- 
— — question had . ＋ 2. — * 
securi ey proposed to gu e rights o - 
lords. They must show that the pro legislation 
would benefit all classes; for, whatever sacrifice 
Parliament might be d to make for the welfare 
and pacification of Ireland, it was not disposed to 
for the benefit of one class only. 

e Dublin corporation have sent copies of their 
recently adopted resolution on the land question to 
all the poor-law boards in Ireland, with a request 
that they would support the principles which it 
enunciates. In most of the unions subject has 
been discussed, as being fairly within the province 
of the administrators of the poor-law, but in the 
South Dublin Union the chairman refused to allow 
it to be entertained. 

The Nenagh Guardian states that a threatening 
notice has been posted on the chapel gates of Olough- 
— Moneygall, Barna, and Dunkerrin, county 

pperary, warning a farmer of the district that if he 
perseveres in using a threshing machine in his 

, his own and one of his servants’ lives will 

the forfeit. His dwelling-house was also visited, 

and a “ death's head and cross-bones”’ chalked upon 
the door, and shots fired. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


On Thursday Sir John Pakington delivered an 
address on the occasion of celebrating harvest home 


- | at Elmley Castle, Worcestershire, and the opening of 


new schools erected at the cost of Lady Pakington. 
Sir John in the course of his speech said: We are 
promised by her Majesty's t Government that 
even in the very next session of Parliament we may 
look forward to some 


y charged with the great 
tion—in that gentleman, 
with whom I have the honour to be familiarly 
acquainted, I recognise not only a very able msn, 
but I recognise a man who understands this problem 
better than most other understand it. I have had 
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rates for all their cottages by ting the rate ticket | counting men like Lacordaire, Sibour, and dozens of 
as part of the rent; they had paid, however, no rates | others, was liberal, and genuinely Christian. There 
for the 8 of influencing a vote. He knew of was no alliance to be achieved with them. The Jesuits 
no fund for the payment of any illegal practices, and | "Te recalled, and from that hour what is now happen- 
he had subsori to none. Witness supported Sir | ig might have been foreseen. The Pope fell under the 


; dominion of the so-called Congregations,” and th 
Russell, — 171 13 — Head of the Church, as Catholics term him, bas not i 


many years ruled in Rome, but has been made the tool 

a letter to the effect that money would be sup- | of the if Orders,” who care little for Christian faith or 

from London for the purpose of carrying the parity of doctrine, but a vast deal for their own authority, 

on the Conservative side. Witness’s im which can only rest on the blind superstition of those 

was that the money was “—_ the Carl- | whom they guide and direct. The pulpit in France was 

or some Conservative club. itness did not | again the Er obstacle to the intrigues of these so-called 
or 
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know the name of the writer of the letter. Nothin — Lacordaire yet lived, and the Pere Félix 
as any | was given to any of the witness’s men who attended | preached, and the Abbé Gratry taught, and the Archbishop 
attended the nomination. of Paris kept his diocese free, and at most terrible of 
| The following dates have been fixed for the open- all, came the great Carmelite, the modern Savonarola—the 
their ith of the election commissions:—Cashel, Oct. 4; Pere Hyacinthe. For ten this man has carried 
he * ’ 


Oct. 5; and Dublin, Oct. 18 or 20. Ferber postry, by yy RE es 
here was a oneness in th 
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ness, an honesty, a stren and purity of faith, that 
FATHER HYACINTHE’S LETTER. Leier 


— listen, to be convinced, and to follow. In the pulpit of 


: letter Notre Dame, authorised in all he said by the Archbish 
ppears v * 
„ 1 os | — in PRE The Toe of Paris, who sat opposite to him, the Pars Hyacinthe 
7 wien the t no such language has been heard in has done more to reconcile the strugglers and toilers of 
th Oh th 8111 ddl The dur modern to the creed of Jesus Christ than it has 
e French urch since the Middle Ages. 0 But 


probably erer been given to obe man to achieve. 


Sidcle thinks that the letter will perhaps exercise a the Pare Hyacinthe is against every despotism, whether 
decided influence upon the crisis through which | ruligious, political, or social. He will have no hypocri- 
Catholicism is now 1 The clerical papers are | sies, and no falsehoods. He will come to no compro- 
much scandalised by the step which the famous mise either with Jesuits or Absolutists. He will have 
Carmelite preacher has taken. The Monde says that — ar ony Christian doctrine in the Church, freedom in 
Father H the has now justified all the fears | the State, and will never cease to condemn the system 
which for some time been felt with re to | which, in society, sells a wife to her husband, or a 
Union experiences a mournful ness, husband to his wife, and calls the bargain mar- 


a , in- | riage. Against all and each of these impieties he 
that D A — — bas warred, and the conscience of all who read or 


listened has gone with him. Bat this condition of 
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e Christian since 


doctors 
trou and hundred years? What Rome, governed b 
wa 2 fall of esuits, is — =, is in reality the subversion of all 
in * , | the principles w by the Church is ruled. It is the 
and sabstituation for a Republican Government of a pure! 


power—the putting in the stead of the Churc 
universal the single person of the Pope; which is 
absolately contrary to all orthodory. 

The Pope is primus inter pares, and nothing, abso- 
1 nothing, more. For many months the episcopacy 
of France has been sorely agitated and alarmed, but no 
one has yet ventured to put his ~~) into so many 
coe, wae a risthis.” A few days since 
the Pere Hyacinthe did this in the letter to the eral 
of his Order, which is now made public, and is the 
3 of all · absorbing comment and conversation. 
hour 
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cause of hurrying 


effect is trem and will iocrease with every 

. The — of France and of every Catholic 
country sees now the banner raised round which it may 
y; and it is to be hoped that Papism pure, used by 
the Jesuits to their own ends, may yet be worsted in the 
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— — — Mgr. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, has 
84 Tt is stated that the course taken by Pere written a letter, dated the 25th inst., to Father 
Hyacinthe will be defended before the (Ecumenical | Hyscinthe, in which he expresses the great rogrot 

would not | Council by his friends the Archbishops of Avignon | he feels at the step the latter has taken. Upon 

in reply | and Rheims, and the Bishops of Obalons and Baveux. | learning that that step was contemplated, he even 

him to read M. Renan and M. Sainte-Beuve have addressed con- sent off a messenger at night, in order to prevent it 
necessary to | gratulatory letters to the Father, who left the oon- if possible, but was too late „ the scandal was con- 
putations which bad | vent at Passy on Thursday where he has lived for | zummated, and henceforth,” he adds, “you can 
five and has retired to the home of a member | Measure by the grief of all the friends of the Church, 
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and the joy of all her enemies, the evil you have 
She d. den ‘of the CEoumenical Council before he | done.” ‘The Bishop admits that Father Hyacinth 


France has suffered much, but reminds him that others have 
appears again in 32 yt — Ah ah suffered more, and exhorts him to throw himself at 


public the feet of the Holy Father, who will restore to 
the Church before the bar of — 1 of his conscience, and the honour of 
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THE CHANNEL FLEET IN A GALE. 


To this, our day, the entire Catholic Church rests On the 19th the Channel and Mediterranean iron- 


certain . 3 clad fleets left the Tagus with a fresh breeze and a 
. 2 Whole and entine Furth the coflestine head-sea of sufficient strength thoroughly to wash 
: ' This is the doctrine | the dust of Lisbon from off their bows. Next day, 
has held, time out of mind, | the weather being fine and the sea calm, a series of 
ich it has = All| steam evolutions were gone through, which lasted 
of the Pope have | for seven hours, and in the evening they parted 
abortive mainly by the firm. company: 
Gerten and | Tbe last formation made was threo columns of 
59 —— ions in ees. — Os — — 
Lord Warden, Prince Consort, Caledonia, Roya 
1 religion was swept from the face of France, Oak, E Bellerophon, add Enterprise—in one line in the 
only the unworthy who fell. The Abbés de Cour, 
25 orders, the people for whom the externals | Wntre, — signal — — pec company, the 
neourt makin arewell. e pleasure of your 
© Pharisees, in a word— = with this uadron has been great.” The 
Warden, in y, signalled, “‘ Admiral returns 


dootri f _ | thanks in name of the Mediterranean Squadron, and 
ö 2 of oe still meaty he, — wishes you a pleasant passage.” The guns of the Lord 
the ruin of the Empire, Gallicanism shone forth Warden then fired a salute of nineteen guns to the 


: : : Admiral at the main of the Agincourt, which was 
brilliantly in me —— — 1 Fray hen —1 th Admiralty flagship with fifteen, and the 
*) 


Gullican Mediterranean division, led by Sir Alexander Milne’s 
vb ge eben * * and 228 flagship, — — from tte position between the 
whither everything not the source 1 4 — starboard and port columns, each ship as she got out 
thing is derived.” Charles X. drove the Jesuits from abead of the Agincourt porting her helm and reversing 


France. Daring ei years Louis Phillippe i her course round the latter ship’s bows. It was a very 
, 2 co of the Pore, u Preaek stately and effective mode of departure, aud, as a steam 


working evolution simply, was the best executed of all by the 
se dae time, aS oe bet hr wendy ha Mediterranean s ‘ips since they had formed a division in 
in 


move in 1848 the fleet. A few hours more, and the Channel and 
the — pat 1 — — — — Mediterranean squadrons were each out of sight of the 
the bumblest ours de village, priests themselves were other as the one steered north and the other south. 


astonished at the confidence universally shown to them The sea which was, as already stated, unusually smooth 


. a at the commencement of the evolutionary drills, got up 
ll lees, All this time, Home was gut and a; | Song westerly swall asthe day wore oo, whol mote ot 
III. all things changed. The 2 whe leas affected all the ships, and developed their rolling 


; if Ooosar propensities in good style. 
coup 1 tat wanted every ally 4 could co Mane It had been arran that on Monday, the 20th, 
sources of strength failed him. He turned towards the | the ships of the nnel Fleet should run into 
. Nothing was to be hoped. The Gallican Church, | Corunna Bay and anchor there for the day, to give 
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an opportunity for a visit being paid to the Spanish 
Dockyard and Arsenal at Ferrol; but this intention 
was baulked in its execution by the springing up of 
a gale in the afternoon, and the fleet was ordered 
again to sea, and signal made to steer a north-easterly 
course. The special correspondent of the Times 
describes the scene on board H.M.S. Agincourt :— 


The wind grew into a gale during the night, and at 
daylight the next morning the scene was grand as the 
ships scudded along under close-reefed topsails and fore 
courses, with the wind lashing the sea into great 
ridges of broken water, the crests of which were blown 
away in y masses furiously to leeward. At eleven 
a.m. the barometer was down to 20 27, the wind blow- 
ing excessively hard, and especially so in the squalls, 
It was impossible to see exactly what other ships than 
this were doing, but the Monarch, Hercules, and 
Inconstant appeared to be steering very widely. All 
had quite enough to do. The Agincourt had fifly 
men employed in steering her, fourteen at the wheel 
and the remainder at the relieving tackles, and even 
then at times she was almost unmanageable, taking 
charge of her wheel once and throwing one of the men 
up against the beams under the poop, and cutting a gash 
in bis forehead of some inches in length, but fortunately 
without any material injury to the bone. The straps 
of the relieving tackle were carried away three times, 
and one bolt was drawn during the fore of the day, 
the ship's ordinary measure of rolling being about 
deg. each way. At 10.30 a.m. she took a sea aboard 
rboard strakes of the first cutter 
uarter, and 
' deg., sent 
everything movable, on or between decks, flying. Men 
were on th ding away at a 
great pace for the lee scuppers. In the officers’ cabins 
the furniture and fittings, not thoroughly secured, were 
sbot clean out of their places and dasbed against each 
other to their common destruction. In the ward-room 


a broken arch amid the general wreck — 


iron columns 


t their own legs being broken 
The wind about this time be 


them. 
‘off from ber course five points, 1 her foretop- 
mast staysail, and, coming out at 

leeward position in the bay. About 
the ship 
became afterwards a little more manageable than she 
had been during the preceding part of the day. The 


the ships over to a 
one p.m. the mizen il was taken in, a 


Helicon, in obedience to signal, parted company with 
the flag-ship and steamed away at her best against the 
e for Queenstown, with orders to look out for the 


‘he exact positions of the ships. With 
the wind northing the barometer rose again, and at 
nine p.m. it bad reached the point it originally fell 
from when first indicating the gale—30°09. This ship, 
with the Minotaur and Northumberland, kept well to- 
gether, but at sunset the Monarch was only just dis- 
tinguisbable astern of them, and the Hercules, with the 
Incoustant, was altogether out of sight. 

Dinner wasa great difficulty, no doubt, on board all 
the ships in the evening, for although the wind gave 
indications of blowing itself rapidly out, now that it had 
got to the northward, there was a heavy broken sea run- 
ning, in which the ships were rolling deeply. Here, in 
the ward-room mess, the dislocated table was brought 
into joint in, ballasted with “ puddings,” twenty 
feet long, and a many-stringed “* fiddle,” inl Gone was 

ng the violent plunges 
and rollings of the t ship. Numbers of the men 
during the time the gale already lasted, had 
suddenly found themselves thrown on their beam ends 
on the but all had escaped with slight bruises 
in the instance of the man refe to at the 
—— and 1 a marine = met og a most Ao 
raordinary bit of experience. capstan bar got adriſt 

maindeck bea 


from its place between the ms, and, 
striking the marine with force on the back of his 
head, actually broke itself into two pi One of these 


next struck an arm rack, smashed it up, and liberated 
the arms, a cutlass sent adrift sticking its point into the 
marine’s foot before he could com od what was the 
matter, with his head. On being examined by the 
surgeon it was found that his skull was not broken, and 
that a piece of ordinary sticking plaster was all that 
would be required for its cure! His foot will take a 
little longer to heal. 

The wind blew heavily from N.N.W. and N. all 
the next night, and the ships rolled very much, the 
Aginoourt washing away her port life-buoy. On Tues- 
day morning the wind had moderated further, and 
down to a steady breeze from W.N.W., with the sea 
rapidly smoothing down, and the ships began to unfold 
their wings again (the Monarch bad re-taken her 
station in the weather division), and under increased 
sail, with their screws moving at slow speeds, worked 
up to windward again for Cape Clear from their leeward 
position in the bay. 

The Northumberland sustained some damage, and 
lost two of her seamon overboard, and the Hercules 
was crippled aloft by the gale. All the vessels 
arrived at the rendezvous, thirty miles south of 
Cape Clear, on Thursday, except the Inconstant. 
It appears that this vessel having been dis- 
abled, put into Pembroke for repairs. The Agincourt, 
with the Lords of the Admiralty on board, led the 
Channel Fleet into Oork Harbour on Monday morning 
The Lord-Lieutenant arrived in the city in the after- 
noon, and was received by the Mayor and Corpora- 
eed There are to be some new docks opened this 
Ww * 


Great NorroHern Hospitat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
N.—During the past week 1,474 applications have 


decreases, 
P- | in deep hollows scooped out of 


SUICIDE OF THE LORD JUSTICE CLERK. 


The mystery connected with the disappearance of 
Lord Justice Clerk Patton has at length received a 
very melancholy solution in the discovery of his body 
on Friday afternoon. The discovery was made in 
the bed of the river Almond, immediately below 
Buchanty Spout, and it is painful to have to add that 
the appearance presented by the corpse fully confirms 
the worst surmises that have been formed as to the 
manner in which his lordship came by his death. 
Malloch, the Perth boatman, who has for the last 
three days had charge of the exploring party, found 
that the ap tus with which he was supplied was 
insufficient for the thorough examination of the deep 

ls at Buchanty. He accordingly returned to 
Perth and provided himself with a sandboat boom 
or pole, such as is used by the boatmen to propel 
their vessels on the Tay. On his arrival at Glen- 
almond on Friday morning he attached an iron 
creeper to the lower end of the boom, and commenced 
dragging the river about twelve o'clock. He was 
assisted by Mr. Forrest, the overseer at the Cairnies, 
and a number of the workmen on the Glenalmond 
estates were employed in guiding the boat from 
which the exploration was conducted by means of 
ropes stretched from the river banks. Attention 
was in the first instance turned to the deep pool in 
the immediate vicinity of the fall; but at this point 
the strength of the current is very and the 
tests applied during the early part of the week had 
satisfied the searchers that there was little likelihood 
of the body being found there. The party accord- 
ingly worked gradually down the river, but the 
undertaking was found to be one of the most tedious 
and difficult nature. On reaching Buchanty Bridge, 
Malloch became much more hopeful of success. At 
this point the chasm which the river flows 
becomes consi 


id rock. These 
were in succession examined with special care, but 
the first examination was without result. Malloch, 
however, was satisfied that it was here the body 
must have lodged if it went into the river at the 
point supposed. It was resolved to institute a second 
search, and, beginning underneath the bridge, 
Malloch again worked his way slowly down the 
river. The pool above referred to, and which is 
upwards of fifteen feet deep, he dragged with special 
care. For more than an hour he continued working 
the creeper over the rocky bottom. Weeds, shrubs, 
and branches of trees were brought to the surface, but 
there seemed not the least indication of the presence 
of the object sought for. The boatman, however, 
persevered in his exertions, and shortly after three 
o'clock he became convinced that the body lay at 
the bottom of the pool. With great care he again 
dragged his pole along the bottom, and in a few 
minutes he found that he had hooked some heavy 
substance. The catch he had obtained was, how- 
ever, the slightest possible, and the greatest caution 
was necessary to prevent the creeper losing its hold. 
The few spectators who had collected about the 
bridge now rushed down to the water's edge, and 
the excitement became painfully intense; but och 
kept himself perfectly cool and collected throughout. 
Instructing his assistants to keep the boat perfect] 
steady, he proceeded to raise the object he had hold 
of ually to the surface. He not obtained 
sufficient hold to enable him to lift it perpendicularly, 
and found it n to employ the pole rather as a 
lever to float it slowly upwards. At length he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the object to the surface, but at a 
considerable distance from the boat. It now became 
apparent that the object was a corpse, and the in- 
terest of the bystanders was correspondingly intensi- 
fied. Instead of taking the y into the boat, 
Malloch deemed it advisable to work it slowly 
towards the water’s edge; and this he succeeded 
in doing, but not without considerable difficulty. 
An assistant on the bank straightway grasped 
the lapel of a coat, he in turn being grasped 
by another person to provent him ing over 
the sloping bank into the deep pool beneath. Mal- 
loch thereupon dropped the pole, and springing 
ashore, got upon the point of a projecting rock, an 
succeeded in bringing the body to land. When 
examined, it was found to have been hooked by the 
right hand. It had been lying with the face down- 
wards; butin rising, it turned slowly round and 
floated for some time with the face upwards. The 
forehead was seen to be much bruised ; the neck and 
breast were completely exposed, and there was a cut 
across the throat. It is said that the wound was not 
very deep; and there seems to have been but little 
blood upon the clothes, which consisted of a suit of 
black. Besides the injuries described there were no 
other marks upon the body, and the countenance is 
described as having been quite placid and serene. 
On being brought to the bank the body was taken 
charge of b nstable Wilson, of the county con- 
stabulary. It was wrapped in a white sheet, and 
conveyed on astretcher to Glenalmond House, where 
it was placed in one of the bedrooms to await the 
attendance of the proper authorities. 

After (the discovery of the body, the spot 
where the razor-case and necktie were found on 
Tuesday afternoon was visited with renewed interest. 
It now seemed but too evident that the case had been 
one of suicide, and the, whole circumstances pointed 
to the inference that there had been deliberate pre- 
meditation. It will be remembered that the articles 
referred to were found on a bank overhanging the 
Fall of Buchanty. The deceased ap to have 
advanced to the edge of this bank, which stands about 


been attended to, including those of 481 new. 
patien 


‘his throat, and ther the torrent, to have there cut 


his throat, and then allowed himself to fall back- 
wards, instinctively clutching as he fell the ash 


— 
sapling growing on the bank, which was subsequent 
found with bloody finger-marks. The body would 
be swept at once into the. deep pool below linn, 
from which it subsequently drifted downwards to the 
pool where it was discovered. Scotsman. 

The Right, Hon. George Patton wasa Conservative, 
and when Lord Derby came into office in 1859 he 
was inted Solicitor-General for Scotland. In 
1866 became Lord Advocate, and was elected 
member for Bridgwater, which he contested twice 
at great expense. In the same year he was raised to 
the dignity of Lord Justice Clerk in room of Lord 
Glencorse, who succeeded the now Lord Oolonsay as 
Lord Justice General. About the same time he was 
made a member of the Privy Council. 

Within the last few weeks the late Lord Justice 
Clerk had been subpoonaed to give evidence before 
the Bridgwater Election Commissioners 
the two contests which he t in that in 
the summer of 1866, and this circumstance is 

ed on his mind. The Daily 
is lordship’s reason gave way 


to have greatly 
News believes that 

under the pressure of recent bereavement and of 
morbid fears and despondency. ‘‘ The most delicate 
organisations are the most easily disorganised. Mr. 
Patton was fastidious and in taste, gentle and 
self-distrusting, nervously s le to the opinion 
of others, and alweys placing before him the highest 
— of perso and judicial purity and 

onour. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, September 29th, 1869. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland arrived on Mon- 


ment of “justice to Ireland,” and pleaded for a 
general amnesty to those political prisoners who 


“loved Ireland not wisely, but too well” Rar 
Spencer, in his reply, reminded the civic dignitaries 
that “the first duty of a Government is to uphold 
the constitution of the country,” and added that any 
extension of the clemency nde ©! to many of 


the prisoners was a matter req most 
consideration.” 


At the meeting of the West Herts 
Society, at W on Monday, Lord 
replying for The House of Lords and Commons, 
entered into a general vindication 121 
capacity of fhe ouse of and briefly 
to the leich d question. Wi 
subject, Lord Clarendon undertook to say what the 
Government would not do, namely, that they would 
not adopt any wild or subversive schemes. He did 
not say that ex 


& measure upho the righ 

yet jastifying the fast dae demands of tenants. 
nder the chairmanship of Sir orthcote, 
Scien its thirteenth 


to-day. The 
service at the 


annual session at B 
will be opened by a 


special 
Yiand the President's ina address is to be 


delivered in the evening. ere is a Ladies’ Con- 
ference in with this year’s meeting. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
Emperor Napoleon, at St. Cloud, yesterday. The 


Princess is said to be htly indis 
Ps Cintas Miners. Falla, bes 


Prince Arthur, after ae 
made an excursion upon United States territory to 


Buffalo, where he dined with ex-President Fillmore. 

Several shocks of earthquake have been felt at 
St. Thomas, but no serious damage or loss of life 
is reported. 


— 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

The receipts of English wheat were again very moderate, 
Business, however, progressed steadily, at Monday's reduced 
quotations, As regards foreign wheat, the show of samples 
was good, and far in excess of requirements, The demand 
was inactive, and sales were with difficulty concluded, at the 
recent decline. Moderate supplies (of barley were brought 
forward. Fine malting produce was in moderate request, at 
previous prices; otherwise, the market was flat. Malt was 
dull, at late currencies. Fair supplies of oats were on offer. 
The trade was quiet, at previous prices. Beans wore firm, bat 
the inquiry was limited. In peas the transactions were re- 
stricted, at late rates. The flour market was inactive, at 
stationary prices. 


Tue Artantic CaBLe or 1866.—It is announced 
that the Atlantic cable of 1866 has parted abous 
seventy miles from Heart’s Content, making the 
fourth fracture which has occurred in connection 
with this cable, and all on the Newfoundland side, 
About six weeks ago a fanit was discovered in this 
cable a short distance from Valencia. Measures will 
be immediately taken to repair the fault 
of; meanwhile the 1865 cable remains in perfect 
working order, 

Tue Harvarp Crew have addressed a letter tv the 
London Rowing Club thanking them for their uni- 
form kindness and attention during the stay of the 
American boating men in England, and — 
„We have left in r hands the boat in w we 
rowed the race. ill you oblige us by accepting 
as a slight token of the regard we feel for the 


priate, and hope that it may be of service to you.” 
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ence to the wants, the wishes and the usages 
of an agricultural people like the Irish. 


TW OCEAN TEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
* a Ar be ot NEW ROAD CONGREGATIONAL 


IRELAND TO NOVA SCOTIA DIRECT. oe ee EsDAY, Sth October, 1860, SERMONS by the REV. O. The extreme rights of the landlords are not 
Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. WINSLOW, D.D., of Brighton, late of Bath, service to com. | consistent with justice. Though not often 
at Eleven o’clock a. m.; by the REV. ALEXANDER exercised, they are too often put in force, and 


8 2 7 and 80.000 B — — — at Seven K 5 * | ought to be abated. This Janguage is far more 
nnn. teed a . definite than the weak phrases of the Marquis 
of 10 per cent. by the B or Ordinary Shares, B APTIST UNION. lof Hartington. Lord Clarendon believes that 
share—5e. on application and 15s. on allotment. * if the rights of property are scrupulously up- 


made 42 10s, per share, nor at less UTUMNAL SESSION BAPTIST UNION will yee 
ly months. a arg be held in DELVOIRSTREBT CHAPEL, LEICESTER, on | held, and its duties rigidly enforced by law, a 
Weowespay and Twonapay, October 6th and 7th, 1869. | measure will be produced which will enable the 


w * — — — — _pEvoTionat, ser. Gorernment and Parliament to say they have 
vioR, aver * the Rey. F. TRESTRAIL, V. A. G.. ae their I and entitle them to 
hy A N — i * 
ccc e. 
Eodlesiestical ̃ ä . on Na- | news relative to European affairs. His lord- 
tional Education. ship has been spending some time on the Con- 


n. Rov 6, GRERN.—PACBR, by tinent, and has had an interview with the 
the Rev. G SHORT, M. A., of Sheffield, on “The Best Means} Emperor of the French. According to the 


Destitution of onr Large Towns.” | Purig correspondent of the Daily News, his 


rr the lordship undertook the delicate task of inform- 


Relation of Sunday 
Church.” PAPER, by the Rev. D. ORAOET, of London, on ing Napoleon III. of the understanding that 
— in Destetes. had been come to by Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
JG u . SE B.0., and their r cant ab ae mani dard. te} and England, in case of the demise of the 
Correspondents. Ae pie Delegates who give notice of their intention 1 object being to or peace, 
Barxens. chec e contagion of a revolution in 
The National Provincial Bank of Ragland, and its Branches. |, Dusters und Was de oth ink tothe Rev, T. Lamas | France, and as a means conducive to those 
Comsuttixa Excrraen. = i bee & — Goadby, Leicester ; or . — rv : thwart — rr p Lord 
J. A, Longridge, d., M. I. O. E., Poets’ Corner, Westminster. * Lamb. arendon does not confirm this definite 
— ̃ ͤ “g 1 win. statement, which is probably somewhat 
J. H. MILLARD,’ B. 4, Peder coloured, but he says that he has had confer- 
7. LOMAS, } Local ences with “persons who exercise no little 
J. JAC N GOADBY, } Secretaries. *% —— on the — — of Europe it — 
result expresses his own personal belief 
NI COLLEGE, LONDON. „chat at no time within the last three years, 
= and at no time since the war between Prussia 


NI — n 4 and Austria, have we had a fairer prospect of 


the Rev. GODWIN, at Seven o'clock p.m. a a cel the inestimable — of peace. 
Information respecting the Ministerial and Lay Stadent is welcome assurance neutralises any fears 
4 | partments of the Lostitation may be obtained on spew °" | that might be excited by the hostile comments 
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Sotorrons. 
Mer Sewell and Edwards, Gresham House, E. O. 
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. ine ote of the Paris press on the recent speech of the 
W. FARRER, LU. B., Secretary. 
Grand Duke of Baden. 
TO ADVERTISERS. The many meetings in Ireland in favour of 


The Terms for Advertising in Tas Nowoowronurst are as | the release of the Fenian political prisoners are 
; not free from the seditious spirit of Fenianism. 


2 8 — The clemency of the Crown is asked rather as a 
Laab Pace right thana favour, and in some cases the Govern- 
An extra charge, of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines, or under. ment are given to understand that the senseless 


"Published by Anrate — 2 (to 3 41— that | rebellion in which the Fenians were engaged was 
all Post-office wh be made payable), 15, Boaverie- | » fine exhibition of patriotism, andthey are threat- 
nea a. ened if they refuse an amnesty. It cannot be 


valuable Modiam for their a” ure | doubted that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet are dis- 


Tax Noncomronmiat is registered for transmission abroad, | posed to deal leniently with these political con- 
.| victs, if their indiscreet friends will allow. In 


reply to an amnesty petition from the Total 
Ooples . 8. Post-offica, direst Abstinence Societies of Ireland, the Premier, 
Publishing-office, or by any News Ageat, oa the | While unable to give any pledge on the part of 
N the Government, significantly praises the loyal 
6 and becoming language of the memorialists in 
0 characterising the offences for which the Fenian 
2 risoners are suffering the penalty of the law. It 
is unfortunate that so many of the injudicious 


2 


Stam 

from 

following terms, for payment in advance :— 
Per : 
90 ifyear . 

„ Year. : ° 0 , 0 

Unstamped copies may be had at the Railway Stations, and 
at the Local Booksellers and New Agents; but an unstam ped 


for ! f 
nn rates incident to _ by post — 12 & penny postage-stamp affixed friends of the Fenian convicts, like Mr. G. H. 
those * sunk 1 soutes 22 a e are retarding rather than hasten- 
— trom trom the 8 ing their release. 
fact that the panies are in the 20 CORRESPONDENTS arisians at the present moment show little 


„W. Bailey.”—We should have been happy to have | onoern about foreign politics, or démestic re- 


: 


L. Te- „ volnt | inserted his letter had it reached us before the discussion forms. All their interest is at present monopo- 
The distance te Badle | bad closed in our columns. lised by the terrible tragedy which has lately 
— & ESS E — — _ | been enacted at Pantin, on the outskirts of the 
all 2 contin- J. S. —We cannot insert any more letters relative capital. A more ghastly story than that which 
Halifax. | to the small farmers of Arran. now occupies the attention of the Paris press 

— — to the exclasion of almost every other topic has 


7 f * rarely we told. 2 air wre | 8 1 — 
he Ronconformist. r moter tod ender, ee 


few inches below the soil. Trautmann, the 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1869. chief murderer, and a young man, is in custody, 
Ct == —= but his accomplices have yet to be discovered, 
SUMMARY. and the mystery that enshrouds this tragedy 


te be removed. Paris was never before so ex- 


Txnxx are signs of reviving life in the political | cited by a great crime. The circulation of the 
world. Agricultural meetings are becoming | papers, which give revolting illustrations as well 
WoalA leave upon this estimate of trac (only one- uent, and though politics are nominally ex- | as sickening details, has increased beyond pre- 

half the working eapesity of the Line) a nett cluded from such gatherings, the rule is for the | cedent, and on Sunday no less than 30,000 
— — 3 orn — igno Some 8 — — visited A * the 1 
application for Shares can ve ady begun to utter their fears relative | Sensationalism of the lowest type ately 

222 , —— , the Trish land question. Lord Carnarvon | received great development in France tho 
— — | has been expressing very liberal sentimente—he | Government, taxing the political press, but 

favours, for instance, long leases and small | giving immunity to papers which subsist on 
holdings—but he is averse to bringing the law | the record of real and imaginary crimes. The 
to bear for the purpose. As the majority of | taste of the millions has become depraved, and 
Irish . refuse Ar his ones mere has found in the "7 gig * — 
ion of opinion is of small consequence. | horrors to satiate it. One of these days, perhaps 

Tote] Pinan; ood ope 125 ae 4800 000 Of more value is the speech of the of | when the Emperor succumbs to his maladies, 
Funde in Hand and Invested .. :. ..  .. 21,700,000} Clarendon 7 the 7 , of the Was Herts 2 state of feeling will produoe 
Agricultural Society. orei ecre disastrous results. 
FTC reer een Chief Jestics 


aay other Company. come to any definite conclusion on the subject | Clerk—the second judicial dignitary in Scot- 
Amann —for the Cabinet Councils will hardly com- land- has excited a shudder amongst our- 
mence before the end of next month—but he | selves, and will, it is hoped, tend to deepen the 


W god nt nate maf — assures the country that the Government will] public abhorrence of the bea of corruption 

not adopt “any of those wild and subversive | which is being revealed before the election 
schemes of which we have heard so much | commissioners. Mr. Patton, whose abilities 
during the last few days.” This remark applies | raised him to a high position in connection 
no doubt to the movement in favour of fixity of | with the late Conservative Government, re. 
tenure, which is now being organised in Ireland. | quired a seat in the House of Commons, and 
—1—5 however, considers exceptional | was unhappily for himself, induced to stand for 
legislation may be necessary with refer-| Bridgwater, which his friends won for him by 
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bribery. The story of that election, which took 
place several years ago, is now being revealed, 
and the Lord Justice Clerk was summoned 
before the Commissioners as a witness. Though 
hardly cognisant of what had been done at 
Bridgwater on his behalf, the sensitive nature 
of the Scotch Judge shrunk from the disgrace 
brought upon himself, and his position by 
these disclosures, and under very painful 
circumstances, he put an end to his existence at 
his country seat at Glenalmond. 

The (cumenical Council, which is to meet 
towards the close of the year, threatens to bring 
about a crisis in the Koman Catholic world. 
All the Catholic Powers, France included, have 
declined to send representatives to this conclave. 
A majority of the German bishops, while 
acknowledging their absolute loyalty to the 
Holy See, warn the er of the perils of pro- 
claiming the Syllabus which repudiates modern 
civilisation and his own infallibility as a dogma ; 
and for this friendly advice they are stigmatised 
as German heretics,” and their lay supporters 
are denounced as rebels,“ by the ecclesiastical 
organ of the Court of Rome. Still the course which 
the Council is expected to take is the logical deduc- 
tion from the Papal theory, though good 
Catholics, like Count Montalembert, are not 
prepared for slavish submission to the de- 
crees of the Holy Father. Nor are all the 
German bishops; some of whom remind the 
Pope that his decisions will neither change the 
existing relations between Church and State 
nor oblige Roman Catholics to believe that 
God has ene the Pope to be the Sove- 
reign of all igns, nor exempt the clergy 
from all supervision of the secular authorities. 
In France, no Jess than Germany, the preten- 
sions of Rome are viewed with much disfavour. 
Opinion has long been ripening there on the 
subject, and the bold letter of Father Hyacinthe 
has brought it toa head. For many months,“ 
says a correspondent of the Dai/y News, “ the 
episcopacy of France has been sorely agitated 
and alarmed, but no one has yet ventured to 
put his perplexity into so many words, and say, 
The danger is this.’ A few days since the Pere 
Hyacinthe did this in the letter to the General 
of his Order. The effect is tremendous, and 
will increase with every hour. The Episco- 
pacy of France and of every Catholic country 
sees now the banner raised round which it may 
rally ; and it is to be hoped that Papism pure, 
used by the Jesuits to their own ends, may 2 
be worsted in the battle.” But, however that 
may be, there is, no doubt, a signal increase of 
Protestantism in France at the present time. 

Although the United States Government have 
apparently withdrawn their peremptory claims 
on Spain in connection with the Cuban rebel- 
lion, Marshal Serrano and General Prim have 
to contend with serious troubles at home. At 
Tarragona, a Republican demonstration has 
terminated in the assassination of the repre- 
sentative of the Governor, whose remains were 
brutally dragged through the streets by the 
populace. An attempt to disarm the Volunteers 
of * at Barcelona, who sympathised with 
their brethren at Tarragona, was resisted. Bar- 
ricades were erected, and after several hours con- 
flict the insurgents were defeated by the Govern- 
ment troops, after the loss of many lives. On 
Friday the Cortes will meet again, and dangerous 
discussions will probably ensue. Though it is 
now a year since Queen Isabella was deposed, 
there seems to be small prospect that Spain will 
soon settle down under a Government which | 
will command general support. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL ON THE 
IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Tux speech of the Marquis of Hartington at 
the dinner in connection with the annual cattle 
show at Lismore, suggests one or two topics 
for reflection, upon which the attention of the 

ublic might just now be usefully bestowed. 

he noble lord has seen fit, since the delivery 
of his address at the Cutlers’ Feast, Sheffield, to 
moderate his tone to some extent, and to widen 
the area of agricultural interests over which he 
allows his sympathies to range. At Sheffield, 
he recommended something equivalent to a de- 
fensive league, to be organised with a view to 
secure the protection of capitalists against the 
encroaching claims of those whose only pro- 
perty is their skill and labour. At Lismore, in 
the centre of the Devonshire estates, address- 
ing himself for the most part, we imagine, to 
his father’s tenants, he seemed to recognise the 
fact that there are other rights worth consider- 
ing by the Legislature besides the rights of land 
lords and of capitaliste, and he fairly declared 
his conviction that Parliament would refuse to 
legislate for the benefit of any one class exclu- 
sively, and would not rest content with satisfy- 


ing tenant farmers, unless by a policy which 
would insure some considerable improvement: 


Legislature is that it will put an end to a legal 


f icultural labourers. He purposely re- 
beine however, from sketching Inn outline of | potentiality of doing the moral wrong of ap 


frained, however, from sketching any outline of 


the measure which he might think adapted to priating to the use of the landlord that which 
the present and future wants of Ireland, and ustiy longs to the tenant; and this may, and 
what he said upon the land question, he said in| probably will, be done without giving to — 


dlord any pecuniary compensation. 
of the dispute is not whether meum may be con- 
verted into tuwm, by a mere declaration of Par- 
liament, but whether Parliament ought not to 
decide, in accordance with moral law, what shall 
properly be called meum, and what tuum. 

e are afraid that the Marquis of Hartington 
has studied the question too exclusively trom 
the landlord’s point of view, and that he has 
too hastily rushed to the conclusion that what 
is not required for ing the relations be- 
tween a land! and his tenants, is not 
wanted for regulating the relation of a bad 
landlord to his tenants. Such a landlord as 
his father requires no law; he is “a law unto 
himself.“ His quick sense of justice, and his 
enlightened views of political economy, do all 
that is conducive to the just interests of those 
who farm under him, without the necessity of 
resorting to such dormant legal rights as the 
Legislature may hereafter think fit to deprive 
him of. But of what, in that case, will he have 
to complain, or what compensation can he u 
a claim to? The legal potentiality vested in 
him to confiscate the property of others, is 
one which he does not wish to exercise 
because he could not exercise it without t 


only, and not as a re- 


his individual capacit | 
t 4 of which he 


presentative of the 
is a member. 
Alluding to the discussions now rife in 
farmers’ clubs, and to the somewhat unqualified 
terms in which remedies for existing evils are 
not only proposed but demanded, he warned the 
tenants not to suppose that they were the onl 
clasa interested in farming in Ireland; and, 
recognising the disclaimer generally volunteered 
by the clubs that they had no intention whatever 
of depriving the landlords of their property, 
he — aa it could ty yee that —— 
remedies they posed might affect, possibly 
injuriously, the rights of the landlords. ‘ Let 
them remember this,” he continued, “that if 
there is one thing more than another they should 
bear in mind, it is this: that Englishmen will 
never consent to deprive, without adequate 
compensation, persons of any rights or advan- 
tages they may possess, which they have legally 
acquired, which they are now in ion of, 
and have not palpably misused.” This is a bold 
assertion, and, strictly interpreted, would beg 
the whole question in dispute. Where unjust 
laws exist, and legal rights, however acquired, 
are plainly wrong in themselves and inflict 
wrong upon those against whom they are exer- | injustice. There are those who do exercise it, 
cised, it is certainly a questionable version of and who need to be restrained. The law which 
the sentiment which rules in the minds of | will restrain them need not alter his actual posi- 
Englishmen, that such rights can never be abo- | tion, and will tg Aen from him 
lished without giving com ion to those who | legal rights which he would never, and never 
will thereby lose them. ke, for instance, this | ought to, put in force. So far as he is , 
question of the land, or, to speak in the language he will. lose but a fictitious power—an abstract 
of the day, “the property of the landlord.” In | claim—which his sense of justice would prevent 
the first place, it has to be considered that pro-| him from ever enforeing. And, as it is with 
perty in land never has been, and never can be, him, so it is with many of the great Irish land- 
so absolute and individual as property in lords. Their pro will remain untouched. 
sonal goods and chattels. The landlord, it is The bad rights which have been associated with 
true, is the owner, but not exclusively. | the ownership of that property alone will perish. 
There is a limited sense in which the This we believe to be the wish and expectation 
proprietorship is shared with him by the of the vast majority of people in the United 
public. A landlord has no right, as Kingdom. 
oo 15 — — of the — 
use his property therein to the manifest 
detriment of the ee among whom he dwells. MISSIONARIES IN OHINA. 
He may have, indeed, a legal right to clear his Wer beg to call the thoughtful attention of 
estates, however extensive they may be, or our readers to a letter, given in our columns of 
however situated, of all human beings; may | correspondence, from the Rev. Richard Frederic 
make of a fertile district a com ivel E a missio of the (English) Baptist 
barren waste, may convert it into a p-walk Missionary Society, dated Chefoo, China. It 
or a run for deer; and, a in the spirit of will set before them some facts which are not 
the question, “May I not do as I will with | generally known in this country, showing the 
mine own?” he may overspread with desola- | real difficulties with which Christian missio 
tion that which, under other management, might | have to contend in that vast empire, and it wi 
have been a thickly-peopled area of plenty and suggest certain problems, of extreme difficulty 
contentment. Can any reasonable man contend | and delicacy, which call for the earliest practical 
that the rights of property which a landlord | solution. The letter appears to have been occa- 
has in the soil should override the rights of the | sioned by a short conversation which we shall 
public to a better appropriation of the soil, or all remember to have taken place in the House 
that if the policy of the nation required such | of Lords during the last Session, and in which 
an abridgement of those rights as to prevent the Duke of Somerset displayed so much igno- 
the perpetration of the mischief we have sup-|rance and raucour in relation to missionary 
posed, the only just mode of carrying that | effort in China and elsewhere. 
policy into effect would be to buy off the Two points of great importance seem to be 
power of doing wrong from those who should ym beyond dispute by this interesting letter. 
deem themselves in possession of the right Of these, the first that we shallnotice, isthe Treaty 
rights secured to missionaries. There have been 
not so much doubts as misstatements on this 
subject, on the ground of which heavy con- 
demnation has been meted out to men who by 
no means deserved it. It will be remembered, 
in to the mente which happened at 
Yang-Chow, that the small band of missionaries 
whose presence in that city uccasioned it, were 
severely taken to task for rashly venturin gout- 
side of the limits to which the protective stipu- 
lations of the Treaty were confined, and thus 


to do it ? 

In the controversy which is now raging be- 
tween the landlords and tenants, the question is 
not whether the former shall retain ion 
of his own property, but what that property 
really is, and what are the rights which morally, 
as well as legally, it carries with it. Everyone 
knows that the Duke of Devonshire is one of 
the best of landlords in Ireland, and that his 
extensive estates in that country are admirably 
managed for the advantage of his tenantry. 


But everyone knows, also, that he is armed | imprudently furnishing a ground for dissatisfac- 
with leg = which, in the hands of less en- tion to the Chinese popalace. The Treaty 
lightened an rights of the missionaries have no such limita- 


beneficent proprietors, might be 
made to cover the est spoliation. ‘By all 
means, assure to the landlords the continued 
ownership of their own property ; but, surely 
this may be done without providing him with 
facilities for confiscating the property of others. 
The money which a tenant spends upon an 
estate in anent improvements, indispen- 
sable to the profitable cultivation of the soil, as 
much belongs to him, and, when represented by 
farm buildings, continues to be as much his 
own, in right though not in law, as the mone 

of the landlord represented by the soil. If 


tion. Mr. Laughton says, and he makes good 
what he says by abundant proof, that the 
passports of missionaries are available for 
a year, “and if we choose to stop the whole of 
that time in any one city, or to make it our 
head-quarters for a year, we clearly have the 
right to do so, and whether we live amid the 
filth and noise of a Chinese inn, or seek the 
cleanliness and comfort of a private house, is a 
matter of taste and convenience which each 
one has a right to decide for himself.” In fact, 
the right is not disputed by the Chinese 


the landlord now possesses the legal Government. In an imperial rescript which 
power to seize those buildings at à Mr. Laughton has transcribed for our enlighten- 
few months’ notice and confiscate them ment, it is expressly conceded. “ We con- 


sider ’’—these are the words—“ that since the 
right to propagate Christianity is ineluded in 
the treaties, it is difficult for us openly to pro- 
hibit it.” But what is of still more force, as 
showing that this is nota mere paper stipula.- 
tion, is the fact that it has all along, and exten- 
sively, been acted upon without being officially 
challenged. The facts adduced by Mr 


to his own use, it is a bold thing to say 
Parliament will never deprive him of that 
power without giving to him adequate money 
compensation. Were Parliament to take his 
land from him for public purposes, Parliament 
would, of course, pay him a fair price for it— 
but this is not what yo ere in his senses 

poses to do. That which is expected of the 
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States, imposes upon the people a burden both | FAMINE FEVER IN LONDON. 


f taxation and mili service which is almost 4 
too heavy to be — it is a fruitful source | Tun Condition of the London poor has repeatedly 
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The second point brought out by this letter th . 1 . furnished a theme f : * 

special of misery and demoralisation to society, a 6 for writers aiming at merely sen- 
—.— we invite attention, is thet the 5. far — 4 being any guarantee of peace, 1 sational effects, but the most startling feature yet 
averse such constant disquietude and mutual | presented by them will often appear cold and tame 
ments, before from a very distrust between the nations as to render peace, | compared with the actual existing reality. Words 
high authority, and are have his testi- | in the true sense of the word, all but impos- | are sometimes, even at the best, a poor and ineffectual 
mony — whole, they are sible; for even when actual war is not raging, | substitute for eyesight, and a few hours passed in the 
well disposed towards missionaries. If they — ‘ai not aro, but only an armed truce, that | midst of a portion of our metropolitan destitution 
bject to them at they dislike nee. and misery enable one to procure a more adequate 
i and religious | Is there no n this great and ever in- idea of the vastness and apparent immobility of 

living at this | creasing danger to the civilised world? When 
- find : f t desi London pauperism than could possibly be procured 
terior of the | we sovereigns expressing a ferven ite | dy years of mere reading. Everywhere are the 


f 
af 


for pease Spnparire congresses teicidal 222 destitute and miserable poor to be found amongst us. 


: : : : East, west, south, and north, they continually con- 
to plies sertgy a me mall pac ay Bigg — front our gaze like some hideous spectre which 
tical means be ‘discovered for putting into refuses to be exorcised. Within the shadow of our 
ener shape this universal sentiment, and | grandest palaces are to be found human dens as 

ivering Europe from its present menacing | unutterably foul and unspeakably wrotched as any 
condition of an armedtruce? Must the ener- 


in St. Giles’s or Whitechapel. The noble towers of 
Westminster, and even some of the most splendid 
mansions of Belgravia, look down on scenes fully as 
repulsive and sickening as any recorded by the pen 
of a Dickens, a Mayhew, or a Greenwood. For 
good or for evil, we have the poor always with us; 
the grisly skeleton haunting our festivities, and in 
the maddest hour of our enjoyment striking a cold 
_ | chill to our hearts or numbing our souls with a vague 
indefinable kind of terror. Vainly have we striven 
to successfully combat the evil, to bring about a 
better state of things; the neglect and wrongs of 
centuries are not to be rect fied in a day, and we fear 
that for many a year to come the question of metro- 
politan pauperism will e continually demanding 
our gravest consideration. There is no fear of our 
forgetting our social obli ations, although we may 
neglect to discharge them. The cry of the poor will 
ty always make itself heard, however closely or carefully 
amid e may stop our ears and shut up our hearts. 

Already we have indications that during the ap- 
ing proaching winter the condition of the London poor 
pun become one of the most prominent topics of 
every-day discussion. In some of the casual relief 


to —— host. The a — 
propose a movement amo rin- | wards of the metropolitan workhouses the percentage 
cipal nations of Burope in this direction, It is | of ablebodied pauperism is unprecedentedly large for 
in the paper before us that if the | this time of the year, while the medical journals 
question of arbitration and of the armaments | inform us that we are seriously threatened with a 
— — * before 7 l 1 — new epidemic in the shape of “famine fever.” This 
fail to be hi ———ů— 9 latter result has, however, been anticipated for some 
highly : : * time, especially by the various metropolitan medical 

— — IH in 7 — and | officers of health. According to the Lancet the 
pn = rat yee“ Pp re dreaded disease has actually made its appearance, 
suspicion, and all the incaloulable evils that follow in its | several unmistakable cases having been treated in 


train, which beyond all doubt largely prevails among | King’s College Hospital and in the Fever Hospital. 
the monn My e „ The disease is said to be the same as that which, 
5 i since the middle of the last century, has been fre- 
quently recognised among the poor and destitute 
supported by 82 | classes of Ireland and Scotland. It is purely the 
in any case, if it did no | result of bad or insufficient food, want of cleanliness, 
i and unhealthy lodging accommodation, three evils 
Ie sot thoughtfal and | which, despite all our boasted sanitary rules and 
hich would foll th precautions, still abound to a most fearful extent, 
5 7 4 ol — * X * ae not only in the metropolis but throughout the king- 
: 1 x me Keaton visionary dom. We have something more to do than merely 
Europe can number at least Sire money toward the relief of the poor, or inundate 
zealous advocates of peace— their homes with religious tracts which they cannot 
of position and influence who could | oF will not read. It is by improving their physical 
the initiative in their respective legisla- | condition that we can best promote their social and 
If the Peace Society can organise such | intellectual welfare. Apart from the bodily mischief 
engendered by the habitual consumption of adul- 
22 they have in view. A few years ago the | terated and unwholesome drinks, a considerable 
e would have been impracticable. Now | amount of disease is occasioned by the use of bad 
constitutional government is the order of the | meat among the poor. Week after week the market 
day. Every continental nation, except Russia | inspectors seize large quantities of diseased flesh 
and Turkey, enjoys representative institutions, | intended for sale, but still larger quantities escape 
and zealous Parliaments are able to enforce | |, ie en dil f in the Saturda 
their wishes on reluctant sovereigns. vigilance, and are disposed of in 3 
night and Sunday-morning markets, the chief pur - 
In this meritorious work our own Legislature | chasers being the more needy members of the indus- 
and Government might lead the way. The pre- | trial community. Sometimes the meat is devoured 
sent condition of Europe would give relevancy in a semi-raw condition, ignorance or want of means 


isclai and point to a fresh discussion of the whole , 
d i preventing the purchasers from properly cooking it. 
ed in a vain effort to recover Cuba; and all | subject in the House of Commons, and a reso Fre 


uropean States are anxious only to lution adopted by that assembly in favour of 1 
be left alone in the pursuit of peaceful arts. — and 4 — — not fail to | meat were to open large and cheap dining halls in 
But with all these favourable indications, have a beneficial effect upon the Parliaments of | the poorer districts, they would probably do much to 
Europe suffers from chronic disquietude. It is | other countries. Armed with such an opinion, | counteract the temptation to purchase cheap diseased 
not the aggressive designs of monarchs, or the | our Government might appeal with some effect | food. Hitherto the experiment of cheap dining halls 
ambition of statesmen, or the bellicose tenden- | to the other Cabinets of Kurope. Lord Claren- | has never been fairly tried, as in Glasgow or Man- 
cies of nations, that are at the bottom of this | don, if report be true, has been recently taking | chester, in the metropolis. There has been either 
. of feeling, — * huge — —, 0 — * a ngs — too much of the charitable element in such efforta, 
ments wWhi are maintained by avert any catastrophe shou rance elt ve degenerated into purely speculative 
—— “ The gow of oy —— all r a guiding 1 the po that song ae * 
esignations, are trained to the use of arms in peril is averted. But the danger to Euro ° . 
Europe, cannot,” says the paper referred to, be | arises more from her standing — than Rassias . n 3 II IA Ar 
estimated at less than six or seven millions. | from the 122 life of the Emperor Napo- mer wat © hei it hehe tee om thie 
The cost in all ways of these armed men, and of leon; and we cannot doubt that an Adminis- allowed to have their own way ‘hibited 4 
the military establishments of which they form | tration which contains a Gladstone and a Bright | of the water companies have exhibited a more 4 
part, is so enormous that they cannot be stated | would rejoice in using all its influence to put | disposition, but there are others which omit no 
without having the ap of gross exag- | an end to the armed truce which ever threatens | opportunity of curtailing the water supply to the 
geration. The prac effects of this system | the peace of Continental nations, and paralyses | poorer class of tenements. They evidently think 
are deplorable. It embarrasses the finances of | their industry and commerce. that people who cannot afford to pay for water have 
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, the f f th rth, but this 0 . the King. It was honoured by the presence of his 
— . — * — before F Ireign und Colonial. pry ony and * Comte de Flandre ; 7 — — 5 
long. Thanks to recent legislation, few houses, — of the Corps Diplomatique assisted at it, an 


estimated that the general company numbered not 
however humble their character, can be erected FRANCE. | fewer than from 8,000 to 9,000 ladies and gentlemen. 
without some provision being made for a proper| The Paris correspondent of the Daily News makes | No such magnificent affair in the way of a ball had 
supply of water. The deficiency is to be found the following interesting statement relative to Lord | ever been witnessed before in Brussels. 


chiefly in that class of dwellings, the existence of 1 „ . 3 
which gave rise to Mr. Torrens’ famous Act. Un- * 2 — t to St. Gloud. The prospect of the 
fortunately, in some parishes the Artisans’ and | death of Napoleon III., which a few weeks ago every- 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act has become little more | body was brought to consider as a more than possible 


than a mere nonentity. The most culpable portion a 4 ory a cr 
of the house-owning interest are generally the most | informed, Austria, Prassia, Russia, and England came 
powerfally represented in the vestries, and a medical | to an understanding as to the course which they would 


, ; : being to 
officer who properly discharges his duty incurs the —— under given circumstances, the object being 
risk of their grave displeasure, in other words, the b — — * — * — means Leonducive to those * ends not t to 
penalty of dismissal. Still, something is being done. | thwart German unity. delicate 
Recently at Hackney several houses were demolished, du to make the French Emperor aware of this agree- 
and others closed, by order of the vestry. They 
were in a most horrible condition, yet their owners | that nobody could be more desirous than the Em 


, , ld the 
refused to do anything, nor would the miserable | was to preserve the peace of 1 * — 

tenants leave until literally compelled. No wonder, — dope oP gs head er de — 
when such places exist, when so much difficulty is I believe the intention of the Powers has been to tell 
experienced in the attempt to suppress them, that we | the Emperor how his hands are tied, so far as regards 


should be threatened with outbreaks of epidemical | 87 ‘A oon 11 1 pny od = iver- 


fever. effort will be made to induce Prussia, whether on the 
Mr. Liddle, the medical officer of Whitechapel, | Baden or any other question, not to give any provocation 


: France. 
says, “It is in the unhealthy localities of large | I hanew to believe that, whatever ma 
towns that pauperism usually begins and is continued. E 8 ‘the F eosin the good sense of the 
This may, to a certain extent, be accounted for by | world will prevent a general war. 


the fact that the majority of the inhabitants of the | The Emperor Napoleon is now said to be in 
dirty and overcrowded places are both physically excellent health. Deren 
and mentally unable to work at such employment as an active transaction 

will secure to them the means of honestly 
themselves and families. Any occupation which does 
not require much physical exertion is preferred, and 
hence many of this class take to begging and thieving 
for a livelihood. Consumption and other forms of 
mesenteric disease are in these badly ventilated places 
of frequent occurrence, both among the children and 
the adults. All such persons must be supported by ler of hope 
the Poor-rate, for they are unable to support them- every opportu manifesting ency 
selves. It is therefore to the unhealthy dwellings of fin. The Pale the Neath 4 peer) = 
the poor that public attention must be directed, and inspire , 

in my opinion, nothing short of the pulling down of 
the numerous houses situated in the close localities . — rn — in 
in London, and preventing the persons now occupy- lsruhe, it oug remembered ° 
ing these houses from overcrowding other localities, at on K* ~~ been ee ee 
will, in any appreciable degree, diminish sickness, calls this appointment “a — * a given to the 
pauperism, and the large criminal olass, who con- | 116 deputies who signed the Parliamentary interpel- 
gregate in these densely populated places.” We | lation. The Grand Equerry was, in fact, one of the 
must do something more than establish relief com- — ardent — a St Petersburg —— 
mittees, form religious missionary associations, or 0 eS a tere bassy 
extend our Poor-law machinery ; we must labour yet * dandy transition stage to the Ministry of Foreign : 
more earnestly, more assiduously in the cause of | According to the London correspondent of the 1 will die a Portuguese.” 
sanitary reform. We can expend thousands, nay | Manchester Guardian, General Prim and M. Olozaga a 
millions, in the construction of useless fortifications 2 in 7 — U ＋ Ho * 4 AUSTRIA. 

or senseless and unprofitable wars, but we ethe | View the French Emperor wo © OF the aban: consequence of a circular from the Minister of 
expenditure of a me hundreds in a the donment of the island of Cuba by Spain nominally | the Interior, the provincial Diets of 


l > to the inhabitants, but eventually with a view to its | taking into consideration the advisability of making 
dwellings of our poor. As Mr. Liddle very justly | annexation to the North p vases Me Republic. The | the ns to the Reichsrath direct, — of, as 
remarks :—“ It is very easy but futile to say that the | Emperor replied—“ If you must lose the colony | at present, indirect. The Diets of Upper and Lower 
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poor, as a class, are so dirty and demoralised that it sooner or later, it had be sooner, while you Austria, Styria, and Silesia, are alread 
is in vain to attempt to teach them habits of cleanliness are likely to get some millions for doing eo, motions in favour of this : ng 
and to give them clean and comfortable homes, and later, when you will probably get nothing. that the number of the members of the Lower 


so make this an excuse for doing nothing either to 
instruct them or to improve their habitations. The „ BELGIUM: 
fact is, that our efforts in these directions have been When the rifle-shooting at Litge was concluded, 


upon a very small scale, and the result corresponds 


with our efforts.” Perhaps, now that we are ful scores at long were made by the British 
threatened with an outbreak of famine fever, which we ow The Lord Mayor 7 2 and Mr. 
may prove the precursor of other yet more fatal | Sheriff Cotton were en y — 

diseases, that, like typhus, respeot neither rank nor of Spa at a grand banquet on the ot Fay — 5 


age, self-interest may prompt us to a course of action night the 2 — illuminated 
which not all the pleadings of loving-kindness and On W y evening M. de Lagueronn 


iére 
humane feeling could have otherwise induced us to | the French Minister, gave a grand dinner to 
enter upon. Truly we are a strange and incom- | the Ministers, the chief officers of the army and the | 2 


hensibl : Garde Oivique, and to the staff officers of the French the real 
1 National Guard. M. de Lagueronnidre proposed of the hithe coolaess can only be 
=_—_———— “The Health of the King of the ” He ren 


A Lucxy Muttiwer.—The Albany Argus reite. | thanked his Majesty's Ministers for their coming to | . understanding. It will be requisite for Austria and 
rates the story that a young milliner in Washington receive the farewells of his countrymen, and then pes rainy Spel yen saul te — about by 
county bas fallen heir to 17,000,000 dols., left her displaying the loyal sympathy they felt for France | both Powers honoarably and sincerel 


by a young Englishman, who became enamoured of the Emperor. Ins ing of um, M. de la | every absolute influence in the — — of the 


her while travelling in this country. She h Guerronnière said :—“ Gentlemen,—Belgium, which | Southern States and by their completely recognising 
promised 5,000,000 in December, aed the oes — has obtained her freedom by her own cou insti- | right of the South —— to settle their own 2 
soon thereafter as possible. Miss Gray, the fortu- tuted by the imprescriptible right of s and | position, and zoe he ing matters 
nate heiress, is said to be about thirty years of age. | Vivifled by liberty—that Belgium which Europe | themselves. The reconciliation wi 
She has a mother and sisters to enjoy it with her. | honours, France respects. France considers her as 
—New York Times. her ally in all those Sonnet ot zones, and 
Mr. Baront as 4 Scrrprure-reaper.—A Rooh- | Civilisation which are the tion, honour, and 
dale correspondent sends the following to the Leeds | ect of her Polier. . M. van der Stichelen replied 
Mercury :—“ A short time ago, at a meeting held in to — 8 and expressed the most cordial 
Elliott-street Schoolroom, Rochdale, the Rev. Mr. ‘7mPathy fo¥ France and the Emperor. A large Friday 
Lewis, in the course of his remarks, said that a cir- Shouted, Vi le Fra the French Legation, and the Re 
cumstance that had come under his observation “g rande the National Guard said it was with 


recently hed afforded him muoh pleasure and en-| French National’ Guard took thes’ departure | Peehags oa esannounced the establishment of more 
or te ooh 88 P * — — 8 — ge o'clock, when they received a complete North German Confederation. He also rej 1 
invalid girl, who informed him that Mr. Bright, when |""A grand State banquet was given on Thursday | which toned to offset © smear i nationality, 
8 Rochdale home, often came to read to her from evening at the Royal ies Brussels, in honour of | munity between the German States. 
o Bible, and show her what the Saviour so beauti- the Lord Mayor of London, at which the English, furth expressed 
fally terms ‘the way of life’; ‘and,’ added the Frenob, and Ministers were — f * b 
woman, he does it as well as a minister.“ Why, On y there was a monster ball for objects 
. retorted the rev. gentleman, ‘isn’t be a of charity at the Chemin de Fer du Midi Station. It is now no secret that the incurable disease 
nister the greatest minister in England ? On this occasion the volunteers were the guests of , which the Grand Duke suffers makes him most 4 
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authorities to under arrest any of their clergy | they are bound to support the Government, and be 
on any g whatever. obedient to its laws. Such a period of general con- 
An of Mount Etna took place on Sunday. | tentment and peace has not been known in Jamaica 
On the eastern side of the mountain two torrents of | for many, many years.—Jamaica Guardian, Aug. 27. 
lava are flowing into the Valle del Bue. — An Eccentric Enciisuman bas just traversed the 
The President of the Haytian Republic, Salnave, Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt on his road to 
has been shot in an attack on Aux Cayes, and his | Egypt to witness the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 
wounds are believed to be mortal. The contest in the | He had made a bet that he would go from England 
. ph (ab his yacht without touc earth. He 

ingly sailed across the C and up the 

to Rhine to Mayence. Here he meant to turn up the 
2 one portion of which is to be set apart for Maine till he reached the Maine and Danube Canal; 
ian worship, another for Mahomedans, and a | but the water of the river was not deep enough for 
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Prussia. ry ie a : The Bombey ee the Secretary of State f. rey — is said — caused . — 
says the 0 or our compatriot id to have three wagons 
directly | 6004 per annum, or a month, for the | top of them, t care the while never to leave the 
tions | Maintenance education in India of Alamayo, | deck so as to avoi 12 land. In this manner 
t Theodore’s son. the Maine and Rhine 


The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is | and traveller to the town of 
2 1 Europe, except Russia and stupefaction of the peasants. At Bamberg the yacht 
„ has no representative assembly, and | was launched into the canal which will bear it to the 

where the Government is not obliged to publish a Danube; thence it will proceed to the Black Sea, to 
the Sea of Marmora, to the Archi , to the 


— 


Hie 


- — Da. HALL, tus Ancric Exrronxx, arrived at New | Mediterranean, to Suez, and, let us hope, ugh the 

ing is likely to "| Bedford on the 26th, from Repulse Bay, after an ab- | canal to the Red Sea.—Daily News. 

Count Beust sense of five years. He discovered the of} Bismarck anp ais Prasantay.—A Silesian paper 
several of Sir John Franklin’s party at Wil- | gives the following anecdote of Count Bismarck: 


liam’s Land, and he has brought numerous of | The ts on the Count’s estate had got into the 
the bad habit of working on Sundays. The Count heard 
Srats or Inpu.—It is officially announced that | of it, and wrote to his bailiff, “‘ There must bean end 


ii 


24 ne unless the next harvest is abundant throughout ofthat.” The bailiff answered, The people are not 
friends. toblame. Six days, from morning to evening, they 
officers have to work on the estate, and yet they have their 


own bit of land to look after, and so they have only 

to | Sunday left to do it in.” Bat the Count will not 
listen to such excuses, and writes : 

the | time forward a new order is to be introduced. 
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i 


i 
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was a capital hit, and nobody has had more 


— — advantage from it than we. It was all finished in the 
counsels are, it is said, in vulsion of | twinkling of an eye.” 
reply of the Viceroy of all classes Tas “ Woman Movement” rm RosstA.—It may 
relative to the its inhabi- | be of interest to those of your readers who are inte- 
„ 1 at a stand - rested in the Woman Movement to learn that 
is also held by the vices the fears of the 
while the Rassian from earth- 
The Porte stands been felt at 
has been adjourned of Severe 
shocks were felt there on the 15th and 16th August. 
10 all er 
1 more or . 
ae bad tee teed fom (Tame, . 
was 0 
— Mac, Srpatinn 
Tun Banu and run Horpoos.—lIt is well 
known that the Government of India has always elicit 
* and held itself liable for the endowments grand 
of Hindoo temples existing at the time of its taking urg, to 
over the several parts of the country now under . sympathetic letter from whom to 
British rule. us due to the | some feminine reformers of that city has already been 
of the lead- | published—is to be invited. It is even claimed that 
temples belong. | the Ozar himself is not unfriendly to the principle of 
us that re eanerty & Oe seme, andy ob lenet, Gato has 
P Btisling nelle | cn’ hin part ts the agitation which ben 2 cen 
as on e whi ven 
Dumbarton Strathclyde slee to One public meeting. The exact form tosh the 
My movement will take in a country where even the male 
consen 


accounts of the expenditure of the 
endowment. 


the terms of the Newe. 
Rossian Fanartics.—All the efforts of the Russian 
Government have proved una to put a stop 


to the extravagances of the Skopzi. The Don, a 
usually well informed paper, gives an account of 
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of the ruin which some false , 
so constantly predicting as coming | fifth letter to the Spectator Mr. Robert Coningsby 
try. The negroes and the inhabitants | makes some rematks on the factories of the United 
are paying up their taxes with a willing- | States. It is, he says, illegal to employ very young 
than remarkable, for such a state of things children in pene greens, ut the practice is very 
strong contrast with that which charac- | widely followed, and is partly accounted for by the 
tax-gathering days of the old and — ty of labour. A example is set by the 
Assembly. The people are gradually | managers of the Pacific Mills in Lawrence—the 
a sense of their obligations to the | largest in the Union—for they never permit a single 

Government: they are beginning 
Governor has — interest of — oes Secreto 2 fhe management — 
while he administers the members chan —— ; —— * 

a wor is restlessness, 


ss 


despatch to the New York Post states that 
Minister Motley writes to Washington that he is not 
satisfied with instructions in to the 
Alabama claims. He thinks if the subject could be 
reopened—to which course the British Ministry is | ;,,; 
favourable—that a treaty satisfactory to both Govern- 
ments could be made. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, feel that 
A decree has been issued by the Minister of the In- 
terior in Roumania, forbidding the ecclesiastical 
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one man in his time plays * —— on the stage of 
the New World. This state of things interfere with 
class movemenis, and there is little “holding to- 
gether” among American working men. The chief 
point of — among them is to — . 
support of protection, as opposed to a policy o 
trade. They believe that protection is their best 
friend, and wages high, thus drawing labour 
to their country. They declare that the American 
cotton-manufacturing industry ng ey out of 
the adoption of the protective policy. There is an active 
movement in favour of free-trade going on in the 
Union, but it is looked upon with great distrust by 
the working classes. They say that the free-traders 
make the mistake of supposing that articles of 
luxury are as necessary as articles of utility. So 
long as bread and meat are cheap, what does it 
matter, they ask, what price is paid for ivory- 
handled knives? All must eat, but let those who 
want the addition of food “elegantly” cut up, pay 
or the iuxury. 

Mr. Sumner on ENOLAND AnD America.—Senator 
Sumner, who presided over the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Convention at Worcester on . 
made a speech on domestic and foreign affairs. 8 
said he had no doubt the debt would be paid dollar 
for dollar, beth princi and interest, in gold. 
Respecting Cuba, he said it was true that the Ameri- 
— — eae was pans Sempre aga limited to offer- 

offices to restore peace. noerning - 
nition of Cuban belligerency, Mr. Sumner said th 
evidence did not show any belligerency as a fact that 
Government could reco ith respect to the 


Alabama question, he said America had suffered fear- 
fully at England’s hand. This he said not bitterly, 
but sadly ; but, in view of England’s complicity with 
rebellion, he would not attempt to set any 


tion she deemed to be proper, it re- 
maining to America to decide what reparation she 
— | The question had been asked, why not lay 
claim against France for injuries done ; but the reply 
was, while France and England alike sinned in ac- 
cording belligerent rights to rebels, the damage was 
not done openly to American commerce by an enemy’s 
blockade-runners built under theshelter of the French 
Government, as in the case of England. Referrin 
to the proposed annexation of Canada to the Uni 
States, Mr. Sumner said he was certain the day was 
coming which would see the whole land joined under 
the Government of the United States. 

Etementary Epvcation m France.—The report 
of the Préfét of the Department of Calvados on the 
subject of education points out the chief obstacles to 
a steady attendance in the elementary schools. One 
of these causes is the dislike parents have to sending 


their children to schools where boys and girls are | has 


taught together. The obvious remedy is the estab- 
lishment of separate schools; but this, of course, 
would involve additional expense in buildings, as 
well as for instructors, and, as a provincial pa 


observes, “contrary to what is the case in other 
countries, in France the Government is 80 - 
simonious on the matter of education that, to adopt 


a vulgar saying, it would cuta farthing into quarters. 
The consequence is, that in v many communes 
boys and girls are educated in the same school and 
by the same instructor, male or female, as the case 
may be, who are often miserably paid during their 
working Pps and, not unfrequently, receive a 

ion of only 50f. a year after spending thirty or 
orty years in their humble though useful occupa- 
tion.” Another reason assigned by the Préfét for 
the non-attendance at these schools is the extension 
of the gratuitous system. He gives statistics to 
prove that the pupils whose parents do not pay any- 
thing are the most i ar in their attendance, the 
most insubordinate, and the greatest dunces. The 
reasoning in support of the accuracy of the statement 
of the Préfét is that the rural population of the 
country estimate the value of a thing by what it 
costs them, and that if they had to pay for the 
education of their children they would be more 
energetic in seeing thatthey got their money’s worth. 


M. Garnier-Pagés is just finishing a hi of the 
events of June, 1848. n 

There is now preparing for publication in England 
a work by General Garibaldi, on Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century.“ It is understood to be a 


popular baok, and one which will throw some light | deep 


upon many matters which have hitherto been but 
partly seen or quite concealed, 

“The Life and Remains of the Rev. Dr. Lee,” the 
well-known Liberal minister of Old Greyfriars, Edin- 
burgh, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, is to 
be one of the books of the forthcoming season. Mrs. 
Oliphant contributes an introductory chapter, and 
the biography is v4 that accomplished writer, the 
Rev. R. H. Story, of Roseneath. 

AnoTHER ATLANTIC TeLeGRraru.—The “ Oceanic 
Telegraph Company ” has just been started for the 
purpose of r cable on Allan’s principle of con- 
struction from the coast of Ireland to Nova Scotia, 
and generally to provide cheaper and more direct 
ocean telegraphic communication. The advantages 
claimed for the cable of Allan’s construction over 
those which have been already submerged are that 
it weighs only 8} cwt. per nautical mile against 31 
E owt. of the Atlantic cable of 1866, that the 

reaking strain is greater, and that it can be laid in 

deep sea without — of icebergs or anch . The 

proposed is 600,000/., in 10/. s and B. 

The proposed tariff is 1s, 6d. per word, or 16s, for a 
message of ten words, 


N — : — : 


Court, Official, and Personal Hebvs. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their 
children, have left Wildbad for Baden. They will 
return to England by way of Brussels. The 
Princess remained eight weeks at Wildbad, and it is 
stated that Her Royal Highness greatly enjoyed her 


stay. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected 
on a visit to the Earl of Derby at Knowsley, early in 
November. 

The accouchement of the Princess of Wales is ex- 

ted to take place the latter end of November or 
aich of December. 

r. Gladstone quitted Balmoral on Saturday 
morning at an early hour. The right hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to Hawarden Castle, in Wales. 

The Duke of Uambridge has returned from Ger- 
many, and resumed his official duties at the Horse 
Guards. 

The Scotch papers record the death by drowning 
in the Ettrick of a boy of ten years of age, the 

oungest child of Mr. Alexander Russel, the well- 
own editor of the Scotsman. 

By the death of Viscountess Palmerston, the en- 
tailed Melbourne estates in Derbyshire, yan oe - 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Hertfo re, 
amounting to upwards of 30,0001. a year, go to her 


dson, Earl Co * — 32 estates in 
pshire and in Ireland in @ possession 
of her son, the Right Hon. William Co M.P. 


Mr. Candlish, M.P., has left Sunderland for 
London, to prepare for his departure for India 
with Captain Beaumont, M. P., in connection with 
the inquiry into the Abyssinian war. The hon. 
members expect to start in a few days. 


Mr. John Robert Seeley, Fellow 47 in. Univerty 


Cambri and Professor of Latin in U 
College, London, has been appointed to the 
of Modern History at Cambridge, vacant by the 
resignation of Canon Kingsley. Mr. Seeley uated 
in 1867, when he was Senior Chancellor's Medallist, 
and bracketed senior classic with three others. 
On this appointment the Daily News remarks :— 

Mr. Seeley has given public proof in lectures u 
Roman — 1 English histo f which we oy 
different occasions, taken account in these columns —of 
that moral discernment without which the past cannot 
be truly interpreted even by the most exhaustive erudi- 
tion, and for which the fashionable scene-painting of 
the tableaua vivans school of historians is a poor sub- 
stitute. Mr. Gladstone’s ition of Mr. Seeley’s 
high intellectual and moral ties is not now for the 
first time expressed. Bigots may howl at the new 
appointment, as they have howled at every good selec- 
tion of University teachers during the ee quarter of a 
century. Mr. Seeley will possibly feel himself flattered 
if he receive the tributary execration of the party which 

heaped its vituperation on such men as Arnold, 
Stanley, Jowett, and Goldwin Smith. 

Mr. Gladstone has replied to an address from the 
Irish Total Abstinence Society on behalf of the 
Fenian prisoners, that while he cannot pledge the 
Government to any particular course, he is bound to 
render testimony to the “ soundness of judgment 
which the memorialists exhibit in characterising the 
offences of the prisoners as “crimes which do not 
admit of any justification.” 

The City sheriffs for the ensuing year—Alderman 
Causton and Mr. Vallentin—were sworn into office 
S . Mareen, in the Guildhall. Mr. A. J. 

aylis, Church - court, Old Jewry, is under-sheriff for 
Alderman Causton; Mr. James Crosley, Birchin- 
lane, is under-sheriff for Mr. Vallentin. 

The East Cheshire nomination is fixed for October 
6th, and the polling-day Saturday, the 9th. 

The Orangemen of Belfast are p ing for a 
„grand demonstration on the 5th of — Ben in 
that town. It is not, however, to take any proces- 
sional form, or to be an out-of-door display. 

The offer of a baronetcy to Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
M.P. for Manchester, has been accepted. The hon. 

tleman, who is seventy-two years of age, has 

taken an active interest in commercial life 

of Manchester, and has represented that consti- 

tuency since the death of Sir John Potter, in 

November, 1858. Baronetcies have also been 

offered to and accepted by Mr. Whitworth and Mr. 
Wiliiam Fairbairn. 

Mr. William Jackson, of Birkenhead, and formerly 
member for North Derbyshire, and Mr. Hardman 
Earle, of Allerton Towers, near Liverpool, have 
ted baronetcies. 

It is the intention of the Prince of Wales to give 
up keeping his os pack of harriers. 

Mr. Moncreiff, who has occupied the post of Lord- 
Advocate in several Liberal Governments, is men- 
tioned as the successor of Mr. Patton in the office of 
Lord J ustice-Clerk of Scotland. 

Mr. Fortescue and Frances Countess Waldegrave 
have arrived at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Dublin. 
Mr. Fortescue is among the guests invited to the 
Cork banquet, along with Lords Strathnairn, Dun- 
raven, Fermoy, Hartington, Castlerosse, and Rear- 
Admiral Warden. 

A requisition, calling upon Mr. Sheridan, M.P., to 
place his resignation in the hands of his constituents, 
is in course of signature in Dudley. The document 
states that the subscribers have “ no confidence” in 
their member. 

The editorship of the London Gazette will not be 
suppressed, as stated in several of our contemporaries, 
but maintained on its present footing. 

The Standard understands that the Government 
have again pressed Lord Westbury to accept the 
vacant office of Lord Justice. When the same offer 


was made in November last, Lord Westbury declined 


it, on the ground that he was of more use to the, 


ublic ina judicial capacity in the House of Lords; 
but on his being recently urged by Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone to reconsider the subject, he 
replied that, while still entertaining the same 

inion, he would refer the question to the Lord 
Chancellor, promising that if he considered he would 
be of more service 4s Lord Justice he would accept 
the office, and that, if not, the refusal would rest 
solely on public grounds. The Lord Chancellor has, 
it is decided that it would not be forthe public 
interest that Lord Westbury should be taken away 
from the appellate tribunal of the House of Lords. 


Crimes und Casualties. 


— — 


The evidence in the case of the alleged frauds at 
Woolwich Arsenal was not sufficiently to con- 
vince an Old Bailey jury that the prisoners were 
guilty, and on Th y the ue ry on: charged, 
one of whom was a storek in the Arsenal, were 
acquitted on the indictment for conspiracy to defraud. 

On Thursday night a man named William Smith, 
a stonemason at Hounslow, beat his wife to death 
with a “ chipper” used in his trade. The unfortu- 
nate woman had given him considerable provocation 
by her drunken habits and also by her behaviour to 
other men, and it does not appear that he acted with 
any deliberation. He has been committed for trial on 
the charge of wilful murder. 

On Saturday a man named Whittle, at West- 
haughton, near Bolton, murdered his daughter-in- 
law with a hatchet, and afterwards cut own 
throat. The occasion of the dreadfal deed seems to 
ve 
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was very tightly , and the medical evidence 
showed that death was the result of effusion of blood 


once disclosed ghastly evidence of 
self-accusation, the head of the victim 
severed from her body. The murderer afterwards 
attempted to commit suicide, but the injuries he in- 


flicted on himself were of a trifling character. 


The Dorset records the disco of a 
beautiful stalactite cavern in the Isle of Portland. 


PREPARING FOR Dgatu.—An old man, evidently of 
English birth, and considerably intoxicated, called at 
an undertaker's shop in Omaha a few days ago, and 
said that he desired to purchase a coffin. ‘ What 
size, sir?” saidthe burying man, always on the alert 
for business. “I want the thing for myself,” said 
the Englishman; “can’t you take my measure“ 
The undertaker, seeing the condition the man was 
in, told him to lie down on a board while he chalked 
out his dimensions. The man thén offered 
undertaker 20 dols., and requested that he 
“ kill him easy.” He said he had been 
ing at North Platte, but that whisky had 
better of him, and he was tired of life. The 
taker of course refused his money, and advised 
to find a bed in some hotel rather than in the 
ground. American Paper. 

Tux Errecrs or Diszasep Mzat.—In the metro- 
politan district a and in Yorkshire, sec 
zema epizootica would appear to be spreading. 
The dairies of Edgware, Finchley, Hendon, and 
Hampstead, itis said, are 
the epizootic is reported to be largely : 
various parts of Yorkshire. Some of our daily oon- 
temporaries have taken alarm at the probability of 


— 


the fact that no epidemic cutaneous : 
yet made its n from the use of sueh meat, 
or of the milk from diseased animals, this iu no 
proof the blood of the people is not con „ or 
— — shall not a . fruits of this 
oathsome poison-mongering.“ tevery precaution 
be taken to prevent the flesh of animals — dred | 
80 


tion of doubtful flesh; but though may, 0 N 
and probably does to some extent, flud ita way to the 
give riss 


butcher’s shop, yet the doctrine that it may 
.. iageng ief, in the absence 
overt signs, is much to be deprecated. 
has not justified so largea fear as 
meat or of the milk, from cattle 


prevailing epizootic.— Lancet, 
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"© Malbone; an Old Port Romance. By 
WENTWorTH Hiccinson, (Macmillan and Co. 
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himeelf, and he only frightens le after 

, she continued, not even 

He ought to wear a label 

„ such as they 

it is slippery and brittle. 
Too 
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—1 who is betrothed to Philip, Hope 
-| Maxwell, is one of those rare angelic souls to 

whom the discovery of treachery in their best 
beloved proves not only not detrimental but 
baptismal and enlarging. It was long ere she 
would permit herself to see what Aunt Jane 
saw from the first, and what others were not far 


„ broke over the land, its vast — 
i i iefs,” it a 
too, 
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sad fact, however, remains for the reader 
that the anticipations of Hope” are certainly 
unrealised within the limits prescribed by Mr. 


place where a great ma 
co slowly, that they might 
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iting, 


procession, were it not that youth and beauty were 

always in fashion, and one sometimes meets an 
barouche fallof boys and girls, who couldabsola y 

be no happier if thousand miles away from 
the best society. So on, meeting foar-in-hands 
and tandems, and 
basket 
able 
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Aunt Jane’s comments and criticisms, which 


freely and frequently, are very smart. 


* 
never done it before.” 
an amusing place to live in 1 
a society is nothing but a pack of 
“visiting cards. In winter it is too dull for 
young people, and only suits quiet old women, 
“who merely live here to keep the ten Com- 
“mandments and darn their stockings.” She 
was not an early riser; “she always averred 
„that she had never seen the sun rise except in 
“a panorama. She hated to be hurried in 
“ dressing, too; for she was accustomed to say 
“that she must have leisure to understand her- 
“self, and {this was clearly an affair of time.” 


the summer, 


„% What a short little thing summer is,” medi- 
tated she, as A t was drawing to its close, 
and visitors were leaving Oldport, and butter- 
“ flies are caterpillars most of the time after all.” 


tired of anything,” said Aunt Jane, “ t my maid 
Feel not be tired of bor if it had 


a choice 
solders kill fi 


1 
come back and hang on their webs 
her. I suppose they are faces; I do not 
understand their anatomy, but it must be a very unplea- 
sant one.” 

We must not add more; we end as we began, 
strongly recommending the book to our ers. 
It will very pleasantly beguile a leisure hour or 
two, and will lead to some not unwholesome 


reflections. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Gates Ajar. By Etizapern Stuart Pries 
(Sampson Low and Son), is one of the sweetest voices of 
tender sympathy with deep sorrow that it has ever been 
our lot to hear. It is a little book suitable to the 
pocket, a dainty morsel both inside and out, and it has, 
we imagine, already found its way into homes and hearts 
innumerable on both sides the Atlantic. 

Mr. Lynon’s quaint, beautiful book, Memorials of 
Theophilus Trinal, is issued with some new matter as 
a third edition (Chapman and Hall.) Two chapters, 
consisting of prose and verse, are added to the book. It 
is too choice a book to be forgotten, and we wish it a 
largely extended sale in its new form. Here is an 
extract from the last chapter, a new one :— 


“These are principal thoughts for the student of 
man :—That it is intended he should achieve his own 
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the breath of the sick man, 
impure places, cannot make 
—— but, taken up into pure- 
dispersed, tu to good account; so is it 
e sin-miasma from the evil will of a man, and 


of a generation. As 
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one, and our jadgment 
many sum- 


Mr. Binney’s Sermons (Macmillan and Co.), have 
speedily been reduced to a popular size and price. The 
volume is well printed, on toned paper. We have so 
recently examined this work that further comment is 


unnecessary. 

Tender Herbs; or, Lessons for the Lambs. By G. W. 
Conom (Tubbs and Brook, Manchester; London: 
Hodder and Stoughton). I. The Right Way. II. The 
Broken Vase. III. Striplings and Giants. We need 
only say of these little “ sermonettes,” if we may so call 
them, that Mr. Conder has brought all that graphic 
analytical power, which all who have heard him speak 
from the pulpit can bear witness to, to bear upon the 
simple discourses which he here addresses to children. 
They are written in simple words, and in a winning and 
attractive way, eminently suited to the needs of the 
young. 


— k — 


THE EUROPEAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Times says that an assurance collapse, which 
has been apprehended for some weeks, and which it 
is feared may prove more disastrous than that of the 
Albert, has announced. Two petitions for the 
winding-up of the European Assurance Society were 
heard on Wednesday by Vice-Chancellor James. 
They were ordered to stand over until Saturday week. 
All receipts on account of premiums have been 
meanwhile kept separate. The outstanding policies 
of the society are stated to be for an amount of 
between 9,000,0002. and 10,000,000/. sterling, in 
addition to which they are under contract for the 
payment of annuities amounting, according to a 
recent statement, to 16,0007. per annum, but which 
are believed now to be considerably beyond that sum. 
The society also had a very large guarantee business 
under a Act, and of annual premium incomes 
of 338,298/., about 40,000. is understood to have 
been from that source. The subscribed capital is 
780,000. The prospects of liquidation must be ro- 

as most discouraging. The office was estab- 

in 1854, under the title of the People’s 
Assurance Society. In 1859 it changed its name to 
the European Assurance Society, and since that time 
it has absorbed * y-three — r = 
great majority of which were doubtless got up by 
the — adepts for the purpose of sale. It has 
establishments in India at 3 Australia, and for some 
time it had a branch at Montreal, but about a year 
the Canadian Government required that each 

office in the Dominion should deposit 100,000 dollars 
in colonial securities, and perhaps from the incon- 
venience of this demand the agency was closed. It 
is not the least lamentable part of the affair that 
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the Board of Direction comprises the names of men 
of whose individual honour and intentions there can 
be no doubt, and who, partially ignorant of 
business, must have been grossly misled. by more 
adroit The office obtained a special Act of 
Parliament about nine or ten years ago, enabling 
them to undertake to tee the fidelity of 
Government employés and others, and this Act, it is 
understood, provided for the creation of a reserve 
fund in Government securities, specially applicable 
to such guarantees, and also that the Government 
should have power to appoint inspectors to examine 
the affairs of the society. 
er 
earnestly requ e policy-holders 
holders not to eo — hee op ng See 
may a at the present moment, as they are 
advieediy, ond ia fall cosusence of ito cent position, 
determined to oppose to the utmost the unwarrantable 
attempts to ruin the society. 

On Monday, at a meeting of the policy-holders of 
the Royal Naval, Military, and East India Company, 
one of those with the European, Captain 
Jones, speaking as a director, stated that the Euro- 
pean was in a position to meet all its claims, and was 
doing a good — Mr. Walker, the actuary of 
the European, corroborated this statement. 


The directors of the Albert Life Assurance Com- 
pany appeared at Marlborough-street on Saturday on 
a charge of conspiracy to defraud. The prosecutor, 
Mr. Edward Lee, of Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, 
deposed to the fact that early in the present year, 
on the faith of the advertised representations respect- 
ing the stability of the Albert, he purchased 240 


t 
shares. Mr. 8. Lovell Price, the official liquidator, 
then entered into an elaborate statement showing 


THE PANTIN TRAGEDY. 


Paris has been in a state of unprecedented excite- 
ment all the week at the discovery of a series of 
murders of peculiar atrocity at Pantin, near Paris, 
the circumstances of which are, to some extent, still 
shrouded in mystery. The following outline of the 
oe incidents of the tragedy are given by the 

imes :— 

“The story opens with the two country carts 
travelling along the Rue Rivoli, blood dripping from 
one of them, on their way to the Morgue. Those 
vehicles contain the remains of a woman and five 
children. ‘Those bodies have just been dug up from 
a clumsily-made and carelessiy-covered trench in a 
field not more than a hundred yards from a suburban 
railway-station. The murders had been committed 
with the most fiendish cruelty ; the bodios, fearfull 
hacked and stabbed, bad been thrown into the ditch 
pole nde, and were still warm when they were dug 
up. The woman had received no less than twenty- 
three wounds, yet the doctors aver that she was stil] 
living when the earth was thrown upon her. Of the 
children, who were respectively sixteen, fourteen, 
eleven, and seven, all boys, and a girl three years of 
age, the first seems, like its mother, to have offered 
resistance, and to have only been overpowered after 
a fearful struggle. The youngest child had her body 
ripped 2 from the chin downwards; and the boy 
next to her had his head and face horribly crushed 
and gashed. 

Such is the mere prologue. 
bungling —— at the burial of the victims, the 
supposition might have arisen that the unfortunate 
family had been fallen upon by wild beasts or tor- 
tured by demons; but the traces of the evil intel- 
ligence that plans and of the stolid improvidence 
which betrays so horrid a deed, are unmistakably 
human. e tale runs thus: —Jean Kinck, an 
Alsatian established at Roubaix, with a thriving 
business as a brush manufacturer, and with a wife 
and five children by her, besides a son by a former 
wife, named Gustave, leaves home about or 
four weeks ago, and is seen with his at 
Paris. Communications ng to be him 
reach his wife, bidding her him with the whole 
family at Paris. On Monday, the 13th inst., a 
man of about twenty, giving hisname as Jean 
hires a room in the Hotel du Chemin do Fer du Nord, 
with an understanding that he wants it only by day. 
On that same Monday a telegram comes from Roubaix, 
addressed to Jean Kinck, evidently from his wife, who 
has received the intimation that she is to go to Paris, 
and who answers, ‘We not ready.’ On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the 19th, the poor woman is ready, 
and she appears at the hotel, where the rendezvous 
is appointed at six o'clock p.m., and her five 
children, ask ng for Jean Kinck. The young 
man who goes by that name is not there at 
the time, nor two hours later, when the woman calls 
again. At about eleven that same evening, the 
woman arrives at Pantin in a backney-coach with 
her children. She is there met by a young man, 
supposed to be her stepson, Gustave Kinck, who 
bands her out of the cab with her two children, and 
takes her and them towards the so-called Chemin 
Vert. He returns alone shortly alterwards, taken 
out the three other children, pays und dismisses the 
coach, and goes his way in the same direction. On 
that same day, at six o'clock in the afternoon, a 

oung man, supposed to be the same Gustave Kinck, 
ad bought a pickaxe and spade in the Rue de 
Flandre at La Villette, and called for those instru- 
ments two hours later. It was remarked that vn this 


Were it not for the 


last occasion the man betrayed considerable 
agitation. It would coves at the first blush as if little 
room was left for doubt. The father and son had, to 
all appearance, the murder. They seemed 
to have got y the wea the grave, and, as 
they reckoned, the means of concealment and escape. 
had then sy the victims under some 
eee pane and ed them, possibly with 
aid of accomplices. 

„Tho presence of these accomplices was not at first 
clearl ved, nor GAS drat weeny gene of 
pro Akty. The supposed murderers were armed 
with spade and pi and had, besides, knives or 

while their victims were taken by surprise, 

and were empty-handed; the younger children were 
ae Se ee I- 
sausages whi were munching on their wa 

to the hter-fi It seemed natural to thin 

that, had there been more than two to the bloody 
work the resistance which the woman and the eldest 
of her sons evidently offered would have been out of 
the question; nor did it ap likely, whatever 
motives might have promp 
Jean Kinck would have needed any other helper, or 
brooked any other sharer of his secret, than the one 
who was to share with him the benefit of his guilt. 
But, whatever might have been natural to conjecture, 
it seems now established that there were aceomplices 
—there was, at least, one accomplice, and of so much 
consequence, indeed, that he now stands forth as the 
prote This man bears the name of Traut- 
mann; he isa youth of 20, a working man, some time 
ago in Jean 24 It was Traut- 
mann, as it is now ,» who communicated with 
Madame Kinck, in her husband's name. It was he 
who hired the room at the hotel; he, probably, who 


Kinck, and who declared that 
y the Kincks to aid them in the murder, and had 
been chiefly instrumental in compassing and accom- 


the Kincks, father and 
son, have been found dead, Gustave at Pantin, with 
a knife in his throat, Jean also—the place not named 
—bearing marks of a violent end, though it is not 
easily uscertained whether it was by their own or 
by other hands that death was inflicted. 


“ Traupmann, the supposed murderer of the whole 
family, was brought to Paris on Saturday night. 
had collected, and special arrangements hell to be 

co an ial arrangements to 

made to avoid it. The prisoner was hurried through 
a door which is ordinarily closed, and at once placed 
in a vehicle in waiting to receive him. He was then 
driven to the Morgue and shown the dead bodies of 
Madame Kinck and ber children. According to the 
account in the Gaulois, he displayed not the slightest 
emotion, and when asked if he the 
victims, coolly pointed out each of them by name. 
He maintained his former statement, that he had 
been a mere instrument in the hands of the Kinckes, 
father and son. From the Morgue Traupmann was 
driven to the prison of Mazas, and there confined. 
He is described as somewhat effeminate-looking and 
short, being not more than five feetin height. In 
Paris the agitation aroused by this extraordinary 
crime appears to be as great as ever.“ 

On Sunday the field of blood at Pantin was the 


scene of a regular fair; the day being fine, about 


30,000 persons are computed to have visited the 
spot. Writing on Monday, the co t of the 
Pall Mall Gazette says:—*“ At about 11 a.m. on Sun- 
day a man named Hugues, feeling the earth give way 
under his feet, stooped down and began to remove 
the soil with his fingers; he first came upon a bit of 
cloth, and then on a dead body, which afterwards 
turned out to be that of Gustave Kinck, one of the 


supposed murderers ; this was this 
evening at the Morgue by Kinck's sister. 
H on making his discovery, immediately com- 


place. ‘The body — of strocity 
. y same traces of atrocity 
as had been found on the bodies of the rest of the 
family—the head was nearly severed from the trunk, 
and a knife was still sticking in the gaping wound. 
The doctor stooped down to wash the blood from the 
face, which was frightfully disfigured, but he wa 
soon obliged to desist, as the flesh came away; one s 
the hands showed traces of a struggle, and were 
three wounds in the region of the heart made with a 
sharp instrument, and a hole in the head, evidently 
the work of the pickaxe found yesterday. A sheet 
was thrown over the body, and it was removed to 
Paris. There is no means of knowing when Gustave 
Kinck was slaughtered, whether before or after the 
rest of the family; by some he is thought to have 
joined in the assassination of his mother, brothers, 
and sisters, and then to have fallen a victim himself, 
and by others to have been murdered first. It is 
clear that Traupmann had mplice, as two pick- 
axes and two shovels have now been discovered, and 
then it should not be forgotten that when he returned 
to his hotel after the murder ho was accompanied by 
another person. News has been received from Havre 
of a man having committed suicide in that town who 
arrived there the same day as Traupmann, and who is 
strongly suspected of having been implicated in the 
crime. Search has been made for Jean jKinck, the 
father, in the field at Pantin, but the only person 
turned up this aflernoon was a Zouave. A strict 


watch is kept upon Traupmann day and night. Up 


the awful deed, that | p 
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memoir, which step was decided 
held at Mr. Murray's house, and 
Mr. Wilmot Horton and Colonel 
circumstances set forth the 
edited by Earl Russell. 
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ployment, 
five and eight o’ol 
all members of 


hours of the day. 

Reeistration Decisions.—One or two interesting 
decisions were given on Friday in the City of London 
Registration Court. The Conservatives objected to 
the claim of the oooupant of a counting-house, to 
which during the day the publio have aninterrapted 


the City is obvious. It is said that it will 
claims. A sase was granted for the superior 
Another decision upset an announcement made 
from the Secondaries’ Oourt, to the effect that no 
persons would be entitled to vote unless they had 
paid poor-rate and, assessed taxes. The revising 
barrister held that the payment of assessed taxes was 
not required under the Act of 1867. 

Tue Fenran Paisonens.—Meetings in favour of 


About 10,000 were present, incl 
An amnesty —— was also 
Roscommon, att by 5,000. 
High Sheriff in the county, 


Mr. 


IsLANDERS.—Earl Granville has addressed a de- 
spatch to the. Governor of Queensland, in which he 
says :—‘‘I wish you clearly to remember that 
matter is not a mere question; it is a 


tion with them. It is a matter in which her 
Majesty’s Government feel the deepest interest, and 
in respect of which you, as their officer, are under 


the most serious responsibility. It is for you to 


other colonies to which coloured immigrants (as 
they are called) proceed, end without which they 
must be at the mercy of those about them. I trust 
to you for giving your immediate and serious atten- 
tion to the matter, in order that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may be in a position to vindicate the 
character of the colony, if these abuses do not exist ; 
or to take such steps as may be 

putting a stop to the immigration, if they do.“ 

Tue Vaccination Question.—The Daily Tele- 
graph notices that aremarkable contribution to the 
controversy now in progress as to the merits of vac- 
civation is furnished by an official body in Ireland, 


The Poor-law Commissioners there have, it seems, 
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informed the Belfast Board of Guardians that small- 
N It ceased in the sister country 

result attribute to a careful 
. ELLE err 
forced in Ireland since 1863. The fgyres ven are 
striking. Before that year the deaths from small- 
pox averaged 1,000 annually; in 1864 the number 
was reduced to 854; in 1865, it was 347 in 
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usual address on the occasion of the opening of the 
winter session of this institute was delivered on 
Monday night in the Town Hall by Mr. Charles 


Dickens, — — ſor the year. The ball was 
filled with ladies and gentlemen in full dress. Mr. 


Dickens made his appearance in front of the 


orchestra a minute or two before eight o'clock, and | Q 


was warmly received. He was accompanied by Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P., Mr. Avery, ex-Mayor ; Mr. 
Henry Wiggin, Mr. Chamberlain, and the principal 
officers of the institute. Mr. Dickens immediately 
proceeded to the delivery of his address, which 
occupied three-quarters of an hour, and was through- 
out of a thoroughly practical character. In reference 
to the phrase “inaugural address,” he said that he 
looked forward to that blessed time when every man 
would inaugurate his own work for himself and do 
‘it. He referred to the great advantages which the 
institate had conferred on its students in the six- 
‘teen years of its existence—the practical results of 
the lectures had been made apparent; and, in 
illustration of the spirit which been evoked, 
they saw masters and workmen studying together. 


To the students he said, “ Courage and persevere,” 


and he earnestly commended “ self-improvement.” 
. | If only that it was good in itself, he advocated daily 


d attention and observation, and conoladed 


thanks 

mously. Mr. Dickens replied, and in reference to 
some of Mr. Dixon’s remarks said he would take 
that opportunity of ng himself of his whole 
political creed, which was that his faith in the people 
governing was infinitesimal ; his faith in the people 
governed was illimitable. 

A rr Lapr at Hartieroor.—Maeh 
curiosity and interest have been excited at Hartle- 
pool by a case of long-protracted somnolence, which 
has just ooourred in that town. A young lady, 
named Clarke, who resides ordinarily at Selby, 
Yorkshire, came to visit Mrs. Drake, of the Town 
Wall, Hartlepool, a few weeks ago, after a stay at 
Brighton. She ap to be in good health and 
spirits, but on Taesday, the 14th, she sank into a 
state of prolonged somnolence, and since that time 
has remained in that condition, if we except. a few 
very short intervals. When the case first assumed 
ita present aspect the advice of Dr. Inglis, the medi- 
cal attendant of the family, was sought, and that 
gentleman bas since given to the case his most 
anxious attention, administering occasional “ doaches”’ 
of cold water, which have had the effect of so far 
her as to enable him to administer small 


utterly oblivious of all that has gone on around her, 
but with the exception of two or three slight evi- 
dences of paralysis, she has presented no symptoms 
calculated to cause alarm as to the ultimate termina- 
tion of the attack, the cause for which is as puzzling 
to her medical attendant as to all others who have 
been made aware of the circumstances of it. Up to 
the moment of the sleep seizing her she had always 
appeared to possess a fall average amount of vital 
power, and she is in her twenty-eighth year. Lecds 
Mercury. 

Tae Prasopy Starve.—Mr. Peabody has ad- 
dressed the following interesting letter to the 
committee charged with the erection of this statue :— 
I have the honour to acknowledge your communica- 
tion of the 28th of July, announcing the inauguration of 
Mr. Story’s statue of myself near the Royal Exchange 
by the Prince of Wales, and I have to express to — 
individually and collectively my warmest and kindest 
thanks for the deep interest you bave manifested in the 
undertaking from its very inception, and my tifica- 
tion at learning that the assiduous attention which you 
have devoted to it has been so perfectly crowned with 


success. 
The international character which was given to the 


+ | ceremonies has been especially gratifying to me, as 


everything has ever been which could tend to connect 
more clowely the two t nations of England and the 
United States, both of them very dear to me, and never 


more so than at the present time. 


I feel under the deepest obligations to the Prince of 
Wales for the cordiality with which he accepted pees 
invitgtion, and for the graceful manner and kind 
expressions 
of unveiling the statue; and it has given me great 

cyte that J friend Mr. 


And it has been a source of great satisfaction to me 
that an eminent American soul should have so well 
ormed the task you gave him, and that your choice 
been a 7 the verdict of tbe London public, 
so kind an interest and approval in 
the result. set it 
I notice with much gratification among the list of 
subscribers that a large number of the working men 
of London aided the undertaking by their subscrip- 
tions. 
I can but hope that the course of my life, now draw- 
ing towards its Gon, neg justify, when finished, all the 
honours which have been so freely bestowed on me, of 
which this is one of the greatest; and I cannot more 
strongly express my feelings than to say that I do not 
believe there could be found in the whole kingdom a 
man of any rank, however high, who would not feel 
honoured by such a noble testimonial as you have just 
dedicated to a humble American citizen. 

With great respect, your friend and hamble servant, 
Baltimore, Aug. 41. Georce PrABODr. 
Mr. Peabody is constructing a tomb for himself 
in Harmony-grove Cemetery, Salem, Massachu- 
setts. He is building a huge sarcophagus of 
uinoy granite, and proposes to be buried there 

with his brothers and sisters. 


— 


Gleanings. 


An extraordinary fact was divulged at the meet- 
ing of the Oork guardians on Wednesday—namely, 
that the small-pox has ceased to exist in Ireland. 

The “Girl of the Period in Arkansas is described 
as thirteen years old, shoeless, stockingless, 
bonnetless, and with tho sheriffafter her for stealing 
a horee. 

The Bradford people are about to lay the founda- 
tion stone of a mechanics’ institate, to cost 40,000/,, 


and to build g towp-hall that will cost rearly 


100,000/, 


Professor Faber’s speaking machine has been 
exhibited at the International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Hamburg. It is said to articulate various 
words, and even to answer questions and simple 
sentences with wonderful distinotness. 

Since the coming into operation of the Habitual 
Criminals Act, the thieves of Liverpool have almost 
invariably selected the afternoon as the time for 

The provisions of the new Act make 
them rather careful as to being seen about the streets 
at night. : 

A Userut Invention.—The Journal Officiel says 
that a chymist has discovered a method of illaminat- 
ing letters whereby the names of streets, number of 
houses, and inscriptions become more distinct as 
darkness increases. The process is described as very 
simple, and consists in the application of a partioular 
kind of liquid to the letters. 

Tue Divine and tHe Youts.—One of the clergy 
of a large Scotch town having been ruralising 
lately, was returning home from a day’s piscatorial 
enjoyment, his rod across hia shoulder, when he met 
a youth with whom he was slightly aoquainted, who 
happened to be carrying a bridle in his hand. The 
divine, thinking to be witty, even at the risk of being 
personal, pointed significantly to the bridle, and with 
a shake of his head and a smile, remarked in passing, 
“ A bridle for the ass ; to which the young man, 
nothing daunted, and pointing to the fishing-rod over 
the olerioal shoulder, instantaneously rejoined, “ And 
a rod for the fool’s back.” 

AN Apparition id Inpra.—lIt is stated in one 
of the French papers that the Hindoos in the 
environs of Bombay have been much startled by 
the appearance of their God Vishnu, who has 
several times been seen at night whirling past 
them on a celestial wheel like a flash of fire. 
Directly he them, they prostrate them- 
selves in the dust. Yet all the time it is not really 
Vishnu; it is only a certain Mr. Kemp, who, 
ambitious to be the first velocipede rider under an 
Asiatic sun, has provided himself with one of these 
vehicles, but finding that the heat rendered it an 
encumbrance rather than a luxury in the daytime, 
is compelled to take his exercise upon it at night, 
by the aid of a lantern. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 
SINGLETON,.—September 15, at the Manse, Hatfeld-heath, 

the wife of the Rev. G. E. Singleton, of a son. 
SPARKE.—September 16, Mra. Morton Sparke, Huayton,. 
Lancashire, of a daughter. 
VORLEY.—September 23, at 406, Camden-road, Holloway, 
the wife of W. 8. Vorley, of a dauchter. 


FARRER.—September 26, at 8, Victoria-road, Hampstead, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Farrer, LL. B., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

HOWARD—PENNAL —Septempher 15, at Salisbury, by the 
Rev. C. Clemanoe, B. A, John B. Howard, of King Bd vard- 
road, Hackney, to M. A. Pennal, second daughter of the 
late Henry Pennal, of Queenborough. 

SMITH—BURY.—September 16, at the E. U. Congregational 
Church, Queen's Park, by the Rev. R. Mitchell, assisted by 
the Rev. T. G Lee, of Salford, Robert, second son of Johu 
Douglas Smith. of Manchester, to Allo, youngest daughter 
of James Bury, of Lower Broughton. 

FULTON —ATHERTON.—September 16, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, St. George’s-road, Bolton, by the Rar. . 
H. Davison, Mr. William Fulton, to Miss Eliza Atherton, 
both of that town. 

RICH MON D—BRUCE,—September 16, at Duffryn, Aberdare, 
D. C. Richmond, Exq , Fellow of Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge. to Margaret Cecilia, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. H. A. Bruce, M. P. 

COTTAM—WAINWRIGHT.—September 18, at West Parado 
Chapel, Wakefield, by the Hev. Thomas Pearson, Mr. 
William Henry Cottam, corn dealer, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 
to Ellen, 88 of Mr. James Walnwrigut, of 


Belle Isle, Wak 

< — 2 at —— 
y the v. George Jeffrey, 
D. D., the . Henry Toller, Missionary to Salem, South 


WILLIS—OUTHWAITE.—September 22, at Lee Chapel, 
Kent, by the Rev. R. H. Marten, B. A., assisted by the Kev. 
Francis Tucker, B.A., Johnson Thomas, second son of 
William Willis, Eeq., of Luton, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Outhwaite, Esq., of Upper East Smith- 
field, and Lee-road, Blackheath. No cards, 

STARLING—H4RRIS.—September 23, at the Congregs- 


Highbury College. 

POTHECARY—JUONES.—September 28. at New College 
Chapel, Avenue-roid, St. John’s Wood, John Isaac, only 
son of the late Isaac Pothecary, Eeg., of the Manor Hoase, 
Goodworth-Clatford, Andover, Hants, to Annie Helena, 
2 5 nter of Thomas Jones, Eeq., Boundary-road, St. 

n's 
MEEKIN—CRASTON. —September 23, at Chapel street Con- 
onal C J, Southport, by the Rev. J. E. Millson, 
r. William Meekin, of that town, to Kate, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward Craston, of this city. 

BOVEN—FOSTER,—September 25, at the Baptist Chapel, 
Horeforth, by the Rev. John Harper, Mr. Thomas Boden, 
Horsforth, to Sarah, only daughter of Mr. John Foster, ot 


Wortley. 
DEATHS. 

DAWSON,—September 16, at his residence, Mount Pleasant, 
Bacup, Lancashire, after a short illness, aged fifty-five, 
John Dawson, Esq., J.P. for the county of Lancaster and 
for the West Ridingef the county of York. 

MAY3.—September 18, at Smethwick, Harry Davies, the 
beloved child of Thomas William and Emily Mays, aged 
seven months. 

BREWIN.—September 24, at 4, Belmont Villas, aged eighty- 
three, Hannah, widow of the late Kobert Brewin, Keq., of 
Birstall, aud youngest daughter of the late Thomas Paget, 
Keq., of Ibstock. 

EDGAR —September 25, at his zesidence, Eagle House, 
Ulapham Common, William Kdgar, Eeq., of 10, Piccadilly, 
London, in his seventy-niuth year. 

POWELL,—September 28, at the residence of his unole, 61, 
Lower Hastings «treet, Leicester, Heury Powell, iu the 
eivhteenth year ef his age. 

KAY E.~—September 37, at Woodford, sged ex yeara and fou 


months, after a short illness, Charles, youngeat sod of Joy 
Kaye, Eq. of Prospect Hall, we 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 

(From Wednesday's Gasetic,) 
An Acooun to the Act 7th and 8th Victori . $2, 
fee the week cnding .. Sept. 22." ss 


mor DEPARTMENT. 


* 
Notes issued ..., £84,222, Government Debt 411,015,100 
Other Securities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 19,222,890 
434,222, 


&34, 222,890 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
4, 558, 


eeneeeeeeeeeeee rth te ties ae onal 817.928 
Public Deposites.... ann , * 
Other Deposite .... 17,364, 1 — 14.824,71 


Beven Day and other Notes 
seeeeeeeeee® 518, Gold K Bil 


£41,259, 


£41, 259,040 
Geo. Fons, Chief Oashier. 


— 


— —- 


Bept. 28, 1869. 
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Howowar's OrstTwent 4% Pras. — Hearty 
Heattur.—The 
abroad, has amp! 
healing and ving cutaneous erup- 
tions, repairing ulcerations, relieving fistulas and 
abscesses. These hidden evils frequently rob life of every 
com fort h the reluctance of the sufferer to expose his 
infirmity, olloway'’s Ointment su such dreadfal 

blicity by placing within the reach of all plain instructions 

curing themeelves without danger and without the neoces- 
sity of mentioning their malady to anyone. The Ointment 
and Pilis will likewise cure bad legs, sabe, rashes, and those 
blemishes which rise from the abuse of meroury and from the 
use of other deleterious drugs. 


— 


——— 
— 


— — 


Markets. 


CORN EXOHANGE, Lorpon, Monday, Sept. 27. 


have given way ls. per qr., of Indian corn 6d. per qr. during 
the past week. 


OURRENT PRICES, 


41 
45 n made. « @ 47 
Marks -. 37 38 
84 


s. 
— & Saffolk 
BREAD. — London, Saturday, Sept. 25.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7)4, to d.; house- 
hold ditto, 6d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKBET, Monday, Sept. 27. 


4) 


—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 18, head. In the week in 18668 
we received 18,338; in 1867, 14.765; im 1866, 17,553; and in 
1865, , head. The su of foreign beasts was only 
the was heavy at drooping prices 
As foreign sheep, the whole of the arri were 
eeachis thas tear’ cll te eaten he oe 
The receipts of beasts from our own 
some serviceable an 
trade was 
Boots and 
From Lincoln 
received about | 
— 
foreign Sale te 
was scantily sheep, the trade, in vonse- 
IL 
no vour ere 
best downs and half-breds sold at 5a. Mi ten ah and 
some instances 5s, 8d. Sibs. There was 8 fair demand for 
calves 0h fall quotations, otherwise basins was lanstive 
There was only a moderate inquiry for pigs at about previous 
Per lbs. to sink the Offal. 
4 «<4 
— uality 284 ; 
idee lone Gen. 4 6 48 
Prime Scots, &c..410 6 0 
Coarse inf. sheep 8 4 8 10 
Seoond quali 40 410 
Pr. coarse 58 0 62 
Quarter-old store pigs, 
SMITHFIELD MEAT M 
Large supplies of meat are on sale. 
fair otherwise the trade 
London week consisted of 
Per lbs. by 
8. 4. 3. d 
idling ditts 8 3 1 
large do. 4 0 4 6 
. small do., 4 8 4 10 
pork, . 44 4 8 
COVENT GARDEN, 8a 


Ango ise Bon 
: Ribston Pippin and King of the Pippins, 


—— gallus 1 fuchsias 
ved : of 
rellofte purpuree, lum spectabile (Fabs Saas 
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P M . ber Fr. — The arrivals last 

meek from Tela rere 6,801 ente ae, 17 aes al I STRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
, and from foreign ports, 26,208 packages ' ; M. A., B. 80, (Lond), F. L. 8. 
2,053 ‘bales bacon. ‘There was ‘an improved demand in the nds to SCHOOLS and COLLEGES bro. 
PHYSICAL GBOGRAPHY, and BOTANY. References to 
bay mp and Head Masters. Private to Oandi- 
dates for the London University’s Scientific and 


10 
br i i 
Heth 


i 


POTATORS, — Borovenr 


The business is restricted, at late 
1448 bage Antwerp, 7 bags Hamburg, 3 baskets 6 ha 

44 Antwerp, rg, mpers 
Rotterdam, 5 sacks Jersey, and 20 sacks from Dieppe. 
English Shaws, 608. to 70s. per ton; English Regent, 70s. 
to 95s. per ton; French, 60s. to 65s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 27.—There was little English clover- 
seed offering, — were without any quotable variation. White 
samples were very dear and scarce. Trefoil was unaltered in 
value, with few sales. New white mustardsced was nearly all 
placed, at about 185. per bushel. Winter tares were more 
abundant, and the extreme quotations of last week not ob- 
tainable to-day; but warranted qualities bring still higher 
prices—to our quotations. Oa was firm. One cargo 
of foreign has come in, and is offered at moderate prices. New 


English was held higher. 


AwD Sprracrrecos.—Monday, 


become rather more active, and choice 

manded rather more money; otherwise very little has 
taked place in the of the market. 

conclusion of the ayo re 
of continued firmness in the trade 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 27.—For linseed and rape oils the 
demand has been quiet, at quotations. Cocoannt 
oil has been inactive, and there has not been much inquiry 
for olive. Palm has been steady. Petroleum and turpentine 
have sold slowly. 


TALLOW, — Sept. 97.—The market is steady, and 


prices are higher. on the spot, 47s. 8d. percwt. Town 
tallow, 47s, net cash. 
COAL, Monday, . — Trade without alteration from 


last day. Belmont New Wallsend, 4s. d.; Framwell-gate, 
17s. 6d.; Hettons, 10s. 64.; Hettons South, 18s. 64.; Hettons 
Lyons, Ire 84.3; Hettons Braddyile, 18s. 64. ; Hetton 

17s. A.; Haswell, 188. 64.; Hartlepool, original, 
10s, d.; ditto, 186. 6d. : Hawthorn, 188. d.; Kelloe, 18s. 8d. ; 
Lambtons, 10s. ; Béen Main, 17s. 64. ; Holywell Main, 14s. 64. ; 
Hartley's. 188. 0d. — ships left from last 
day, 9; ships at sea, 


Adbertisements, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Popu- 
lar Entertainments —Daily at 8 and 8, Profesor 
PEPPER'S new and -‘ilustrated Lecture on the 
TENSTOONSTELLING, or Exhibition of 
Ameterdam.— Daily at 4 and 0, Messrs. HENRY and WALTER 
WARDROPER’S NEW MUSICAL and MIMETIO ENTER- 
TAINMENT entitied, **‘ Peouliar 
Sketches of Life in H 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


At the HALF-YEARLY MEETING, held at 18, SOUTH. 
28, 1800. 


STREET, FINSBURY, on Tessa ber 
The following were the successful — 4. — 
1,414, Hillman, John 
1,285. Lloyd, John 

1,157. Lewis, Albert 
1,061, Gibbs, Elisabeth H. 


w. WELLS KILPIN 
I. VALE MUMMERY t Hon. 80 


(JONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS will be held in WOLVER- 
HAMPTON, on Monvav, the 18th October, and followin 


days. Members and — there 22 an 
8 athe Rev, Br. G. Smith and the Rar. R. Labten 
not later than the 7th October. 
18, South-street, Finsbury-place, E. C. 
Lung SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen-square, Bloomsbary. 


Beds from is, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 


OVERNESS WANTED 
Christmas, in a r 


(resident) 1 at 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT in any part of the king- 
or would conduct a school. Rev. 


A 


dom, Small salary will 
B. A, 5, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


UNIOR | OLSEE. , Good knowledge of book- 
BUILDING SOUIETY. "@mall salary at comers 
Security will have tobe given for 100l. Apply by letter only, in 
ets own handwriting, to John L. Balfour, Seoret ary, 

Chambers, 49, Lombard-street, E. O. 


T° DRAPERS —1 OTHERS.—WANTED, 
SITUATION when tbe cen a . CASHIER or cher. 
in the General 


wise. Has had considerable e Drapery. | 
not so much an object as a suitable situation. S0. 
ferences, Apply, stating to Bota, Post-oftice, 


— 


others. 
Address, 3, Park Village East, London, N. W. 


OUTH PARADE SOHOOL, TENBY, 
SOUTH WALES. 

ot HENRY GOWARD, MA LLB of the London 

tlachem, will OPEN „ BOARDING SCHOOL {n’ this 

beantiful and healthy Watering place st Micuancmas, 


on a 
„ have known Mr. Goward in 
excellence 


% R. W. DALE, M. A., Birmingham.” 


LACKPOOL.— COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUBEN’S 8QU ARB.—This Establishment, 
on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 
land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 
tellectual and moral training and the comforts of 


Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D D., London; 
Spence, D. D., Lon on; Rev. Andrew Reed 
Leonard's; Jobn Crossley, g,, J. ., 
E, J. P., Manchester. 
Prospectuses on application to 
JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES.- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. 


THIRD TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 2%, 
Terms and references on application. 


TANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON-RJAD, 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 
Conpocrgen sy tar MISSE3 MIALL. 


French and Italian 0 „ Mona. OC. O. Camar l. 
German . Malle. Hottinger. 


Rev. James 
oN 
Halifax ; Henry Lee, 


Music and Singing J. Saville Stone, Neg., As 
soolate, Royal Academy 

Drawing and Painting . Mr. J. Hooh. 

Dancing and Calisthen liese Mr. O. Smart. 

Chemistry * * * . Dr. Albert J. Borna ys, 

of Chemistry 

at 8+. Thomas's Hos- 
1 

Arithmetic . . . « Mr. J. Hepworth, 

The above branches of education are t ught exolusively by 
the masters assigned to them The I lish education 
ie under the immediats direction of P.ineipals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 


References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 


ROFESSOR TODHUNTER, of CHES- 
HUNT OOLLEGE, RECEIVES « small number of 
PUPILS, and makes it his endeavour to prepare them for the 
active duties of their future lite. 
Faria cad Wert, watch rv inteive cu applet 
are ve, on 0 
— Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


— — — 


educated by Mr. Frankl — Fifty 1 
r. a. Terms, 
Guineas, according to age on entering. 


OWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame, 
near Oxford.—This School, from its establishment in 
1840, has paid attention to thore subjects req 


1 ulred 

in Business, * —1 than 2,000 from the above 
) have excelled in ** Weiting,” Arithmetic, French, 
"Penmanship and Di 


Mercantile Oorrespondence. 
in the Exhibition of 185], also 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
Branch Odice :—69, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
TRUSTERS. 
Thomas | mer 4 Esq., Great e and 12 
Thomas Lambert, Esq., —1— doth. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, „ Fins and 
—_—. 


Alfred T. Bowser, Bg., Cromwell House, Hackney, 
Philip Grain ea, i, II. Clomentelane Ed 


„F.. S., Finsbury-cirous 
Barbican, 


Edward Swift Stillwell, g., 

J Williams, Esq., 2, Serjeants’-inn, 
Moprrate Rares of Premi for young lives. 
Bonus have been declared in 1 1863, and 1866, 


Po.icims made payable during lifetime. 
INVALID AND Seconp-Oxass Lives insared on a new prin- 


ciple. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


f ‘'HEOBALD yo Abl Account- 

ants, Insurance Brokers 6, Life, Marine, Loans), 
and 4 
. a 8 — County Chambers, 14, Corn 


OOPING COUGH.— ROCHE'S BAL 
H EMBROOQ N. The ih | Beit vita 
the thout 


Hooping Gough internal medicine. Sold by most 


rut, $8, Old Ohange (formerly of 67, Sd Pauls), London 


— | 


2 ie a te ewe at 


S 


: . Fi — 2 — om 222 0 — 
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MORTGAGE BANK of 
Eetab 


1 


Currie, and Co., Lombard-street, E. C. 
Bootland and Branches. 


41 .— may be obtain ed on application at the 

Company. 

W. PATERSON MUIR, 
HARPER, Secretary 


J. 
17, King’s Arme-yard, . O. 


[BBB ATOR BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Offices of 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, EO. 
FounDED ANNO Domi! 18438. 
Chairman, WILLIAM M ARTHUR. E., M.P. 
Depaty-Chairman, JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq. 


Every description of Life Assurance. 
Dum Assured .. „ 44,218,881 
Income .. „ £165,000 
90 19.000 
„ £890,000 
ee „ #181,810 Se. 10d. 


of the Assets and Liabilities of the 
safety as a means for family provision, 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


7 


g 


f 


! 


11 
1 
E 


5 


; 


portion to 
miums actus 
contracted to 
Besides this policy will es 
state what um can at amp time to wilbiewn en the - 
inuanoe of the assurance, 
The assured will thus always have the of retaining 
either an ascertained fixed sum payable at or, in case 
scoording to the 
set forth on every 
reference to the 
these points, as is the case with ordinary . 
appreciate thi 
Mand it will 
and others 
* oon scoured 
, the exact or reversionary, of a 
policy of this description. 
be 


i 


A 


f 
7 


N 


In addition to the 
um 


a 
2 


Agents Wanted. 


HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


Leon and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOOCIRETY. 
Enrolled in 1856, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


£25 - im 

12 at tee paid im one sum, or by Monthly 
BSTING MEMB 

aly * ERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STRERT, .o. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Bvery information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims against Rail and other Public 
met to Companies prepared 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, . 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Gafe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The September Number now ready. 
It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 


Investments. 
CAPITALI SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Win find the above a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Betablished 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. B.C. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GENUINE FLOUR 
Dent Hounshobte (hee beced ec oe a Cae 
Orders sent within Four Miles Carriage Free. 


8. HIBBERDINE, 169, TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce, 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—-OROGSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 21d. a Pint. 


SK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT. Only sort warranted genuine by the In- 
ventor, Baron Liebig, w signature is on every genuine jar. 
Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch, 
and other Govern 


a ments. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quelity, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, 
or other Condiments. 


Are sold retail in All parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISEY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY the Dublin 

and very 


Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
wholetome 
seni" agent in ibe peanpel Say tn Ragen 
3 @ agen 0 
at 8, 11 W. : 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


Tuns SEA SALT Invigorates the 
System, 


orves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 
surest way of eradicating N 

Lumbago, Gout, Glandular Swelling, Weakness of the Joints, 

Nervous and Skin Disorders, &0. 

Chemists. Beware of imita- 


[[MIDMAN’S SEA SALT brings Nature’s 
remedies within the reach of all. For maintain- 


grand 

San eee 
ble. No nursery should be without it. When 
partioularly see that each bears our trade mark, 

on 


— are the words, Tidman'e Sea Salt.” Tidman 
sud 10, Wormwood-street, London, E. O. 


L938 of APPETITE Speedily Prevented b 
the FAMED TONIO BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine 
unsurpaseed for strengthening the digestive organs, Sold 


WATERS aud WILLIAMS, the’ Original’ Maheca” genen, 
Howe, 86, Z. o. . 


00 


Filmer's Easy Chairs, Couches, and 
Sofas. 


THE BEST MADE. 
300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and im- 
mediate delivery, Easy Chairs made to any shape on 


o pproval. 
FILMER AND SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 
31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W.; 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Front, 


are unsurpassed for economy, clean oon · 
hea and the tion of smoky chim- 
neys. Prise Medale—Loudon, Dublin and Paris.” 
London, 72, Bishopagate-street Within. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 
is selected only from the spring gathering, 
and imported free from ‘facing’ powder; tea 
distinctively strong and delicious in flavour 
is thus obtained. Genuine packets are 
signed WAL. Horniman Mo, Loxpox. 

Prices, 28. 8d.—3s.—8s.4d. & 3s. Sd. per Ib. 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTED—CHEMISTS, 
Se., in the COUNTRY — OCONFEC- 
’ TIONERS in LONDON. 
FRAGRANT SOAP. 
Field's *‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. each, 
our chemist, grocer, 


ng fragrance guaranteed ; res 
oilman, and see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. E. 


FIELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP. 


A. and 18. per most delicately perfumed. This beau- 

tiful article is a com 7 „4 

ceti, the soot hing and emollient action of which is well-known 

and it is especially recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMB&TH, 8E. 


AYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
HEAD is the great director of our lives. If the brain 
becomes suffused with biood, or ested, thonght becomes 
painful, headache is produced, the functions of the stomacl: 
are disturbed, and the whole system disorganised. The chief 
cause of insanity and melancholy is found in the action of the 
brain and the stomach on each other. In all such complaints 
at once adopt KATES WORSDELL’S PILLS. Being puri- 
fiers of the whole system, all of the head are speedily 
cured by them. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at 18. léd., 2. Od., and 4s, 6d. 


LIN DIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


A GENTLE APERIENT u POWERFUL TONIO, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, Is. lid., 2. od., and Ils 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 
and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-streét, London, and of all Chemists. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
; —By = B. L. n by a hee 

ntment, 31 t-etreet, y Opposite the Royal 
a Ustad ished 1 This, NK 2 
12 of painless dentistry, inated and invea y Mr. 

L. Mosely, is recommended by the hospitals and aces 
by the profession as one of the greatest improvements of the 
age for the alleviation of pain and restora lo n of the natural 
functions, can solely be obtained in such ted success 
(the result of forty years’ practical experience) at his only 
residence, 812, Regent-street. The superlative excellence of 
this system is perfect immunity fron no operations, 
stumps and decayed teeth rendered I, loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities :—These teeth never 0 
colour or decay, in fit unerr ease and comfort uns a 
detection impossible, the al anatomy faithfully studied, 
and youthful a restored: mastication aud artioula- 
tion guaranteed.—The Times, of March 6th, says :—* 80 
good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
nal.” Teeth, from 5s.; sets, 5 to 80 guineas. Consultation 
free.—Only address, 312, Regent-street, exactly facing the 
Royal Polytechnic, 


a 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, N and Squills, are too often invoked to 
er relief in Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
netead of such us remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the the ve organs, and 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 


Dr. Rooke, ——_ 
—**I have observed how very rapidly and 
rm it J Pain, and Irritation of the 


bdued 
Tah SEEN 
the greatest confidence, tas 6 most valuable 
adjapot to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most 

success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and al! 
affections of the throat and chest. ld by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at ls. 0d., 
4s. 6d., and lls, each. Sold wholesale aud retail by Jas. M. 
Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


L CUXURIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 

and Byebrows; alto the renewal of hair on bal! patches, 
To. LATREILLE’S CAPILLAIRE STIMULANTE eucoseds 
where everything else fails. Five hundred testimonials may 
be seen by any person calling upon JOHN LATREILLE, 33, 
Lorrimore-street, Walworth; or specimens sont free by post 
on application. 
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ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wis THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEA se Table Cutlery, every variety of style 

Electro- and F best manu- 
DEANT’S— met en orks, 
DEAN W'S—Mieowe piste Se and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
DEAND’S—Dish I. and 2 Dishes. Tin Diah 
rr M cchd Tre Tray Trays in sets, trom 21s., new 
DEANE'S—Bronsed Tes and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Bann, Stew and 
DEAN E'S—Noderator and Rock bed a large and 


D 90 andsome * 
DAN as Chande 
Glass and — —4 three-light g 


patterns in 
lass from 50s. 


DEANE’ S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 


fitted oom 
eine and — in modern and ap- 
DEANE'S—Bedstende in Iron Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
DRANE' ——— improved London-made Kitch- 
ios-poles, a variety of pat 
English. 


DEANDZ’ 8—Hortioultural ‘Tools, 
Rollers, Wire-work, &o. 

DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu- 

factured on the premises, of the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—Mesers. BANKS and 

CO."8 PATENT. Revised Illustrated Price Sheet of 

every article required in a well-furnished Echool sent for 
~hree stamps. 


Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. 


EW CHAPELS and RESTORATIONS.— 

Min Deacons, and others are invited to inspect 

TRELOAR'S EVOTIONAL MAT, or KNEELING 

soc, waht Beg ly supersedes the old church has- 
dust, dirt, and inconvenience, 


Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-hill. 


HURCH HASSOCKS SUPERSEDED by 
TRELOAR’S DEVOTIONAL MAT, or KNEELING 
CUSHION, combining advantages which must lead to its 
universal adoption. 
. 67, Ludgate- hill. 


— 


RELOAR'’S MOREEN and NEW RUG 
CUSHIONS. For prices and estimates, apply at the 
Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-bill. 


LADIES and VISITORS to LONDON 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the 


SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES SPENCE & Co., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
ho are now offering their new and useful 
STOCK O. NOVELTIES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 


At such prices as cannot fail to give satisfaction. Following 
are a few specialities: a e, with satin stripes, all 
colours, from Sis. 64, for 13 yards. Good wearing Black 
Glace Silke, from 856. 6d. for 1 yards (patterns post free). 
Their Guinea Silk Jacket is unequalled ; also Fancy Drerses, 
Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, Parasols, Ties, 
Ko., equally cheap. 

FAMILY LINENS, FAMILY AND OCOMPLIMENTARY 

MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, 77, and 78, Sr. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


ATENT K ID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND OCO.’8 OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. 
Gentlemen’s, 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s, 4d. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautifal assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for esents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. er pair. 
All Gloves Post free. 

WHEELAR and CO., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 


16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 
City, London, 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


HE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured by CHARLES H. VINCENT, Optician, 
of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpoo)) — 1 of Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, &c., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the price of this 1 combination is only 8. 6d., 
and Mr. Vincent sends (carriage free) anywhere, with 
beer directions, upon receipt of a post-o 
the amc unt of 8s. 10d. 


order or stamps 


in the 18. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES parete at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, B. O. 
PARCELS of 81. 
3 II 
Soci 
ae sie, Schools, and large bayer r- on the 
aes e 
oe. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 8.0. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
Ded others ‘the information by which’ be obtained ‘their 
F. Kineton Moan — were 1 — envelope, to 


(TEETH — MR. WEBB (lute with Mr. A. 
1 Dentist, of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH on the on y patented improvements in 


a natural appearance which positive! de 
tender and where loose or sensitive teeth are intended 
n, this a — | will recommend itself when all 


in every case, Ins ono 
vited. rived. forme strictly moderate, 1755 W stated | 


8 wee 
and inimi öl, diary 


explains bis painless 
ep application to Mr, Wedd, N, er — tay 


2 — 


By Dr. Ban MA Dow, 
Physician to the National Institution for Diseases of the 


New (Fourth) Edition, cloth, price 2s. (4. 


RUPTIONS, their REAL NATURE and 
RATIONAL TREATMENT; with Remarks on the 
Abuse of Arsenio, Mercury, and other reputed Spevifics, 
London: T. Robinson, 237, Gray's Inn-road. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY. —Beat Coals only.—Cash, 350. G. J. C. and 
Co. sell no other than the best Wall’s-end Coala, which they im- 


Grosvenor Hotel); 
sunderland Wharf, ay ; Durham Wharf, Wandeworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at local prices. 

Oavution.—G. J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their n une. 


0 .— LEA aud CO. 8 Hetton or Lambton 
Wal)’s-end, by sorew steamers and railway, 215. 

Hartlepoo|, 23s. ; saat Wigan, . best Silkatone, 22s.; 

new = * Primrose, 


De,: small, is. 
Delivered thoroug oy 
Highgate, N : Rings and, N. E.; — Wharf, Kings 
land-road ; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway ; ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-par 
No Agents, 


HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP 


is the best Preparation that can be used for all Washing and 
Cleaning Parposes. It has wonderfal detergent powers. It 
saves TIME, LABOUR, FUEL. and MONEY, and LATAHERS 
FREELY in the water, which it makes so SOFT that the dirt 
is easily removed, and the clothes come out of the wash a 
beautiful colour, and not injured as they were by the hard 
rubbing of the old system of washing. 


Sold in Id. and id. packets, and IIb. and Ib. ditto. 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
poet hy my no steel spring round the body, is 
for the following peouiiarities and advantages: 


recom 
—Ilst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from 
liability to e or exooriate ; Srd. It may be worn with 


equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day 
ith. It admits of every kind of exercise without the the slightest 
n wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 


2 We do not kesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that a which . 1 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain — ＋ 

— 4 


H from that which we have 
—＋ te — — — = 4 

Fergusson, Eeq., slant ase at ee, | 

er Ophthalmie Hospital ; W. = 


.8., Assistapt-Surgeon to College 
ay, ay, Esq., 3 Osh 


of the body, two inches 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
l a ingle Truss, Ida, la., 268. 6d., and Sle, 6d 
os ’ 


ne aa on 8 Double Sram, Se, 6d., 42s,, and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. » ls. 10d, 
Post Office Orders to be made te to John White, Post 


7. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, 38, KNEE-OAPS, &e. 
— The materia! of which these are made is recommended 
by the Faculty as vy elastic and erg 
1 VEINS. At iN 7 eo. It ts 
— II end ig drawn on 
6d., 78. Gd, 10s,, and 16s, an. 
— $34, Plooadilly, London, 


YATES AND ALEXANDER, PRINTERS 
7. 8ymond’s-Inn, and Church passage, Chancery-lane 


Tenth Edition, omy oe oe extra gilt, n 


HINTS on FARMING: A Book 01 


Reference, 11 and Statistics = all matters 
conpected i 
122 to His Grace the Dube and Bast of — 


By Durcams Groncs Fonts . 8 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chanoery- lane. 
Tenth Edition, wre tee extra gilt, carriage free, 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. How to 
Profitebly Manage an Estate. By D. G. F. Macpomatp. 
Patronised by her Maj Queen. 

“ Plain and practically — A og of common sense and 
hard hitting facts — 
Mr. Macdonald L e ca 
experience, and a thoroughly tific man of great intellec- 
tual powers,” —Magnet. 
Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 


Just published, 350 pp. crown 8 v, illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
or cioth extra gilt, 8. 6d. 
GEMS from the CORAL ISLANDS; 


Incidents in Savage and Christian Life in the South 1 
Islands. By Rev. W. Gut, of the London Missionary 
Society. 


90 Admirably written. Is = oa ee in 
illustrations. — Pres Witness 


W 


1 8 it will find its way into every house in which 
the cause is an object of permanent regard.“ — 


— Magne records Of missionary labour 


ever issued from the press. 

W. , : 
8. Partridge * Co., 9 meg ne Nf hg and 
Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, price da, post free, 
MEMORIALS of BAPTIST MISSION- 


ARIES in JAMAICA: 
of the Moravians, 


Society's Missions. By Jour Canes, Corresponding 
Member of the Society, and late Missionary 


om to give a hearty welcome to these 
‘Memorials’ when they were first annonnced, and now that 
we have read them, and are acquainted with their merits, we 
cordially recommend them to the perusal of our readers. — 
Baptist Magazine. 

Full of interest, and gives information of the labours and 
characters of men who deserve to be held in everlasting 
romembrance — Freeman. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery lane. 


Just Published, price Sixpence 


CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT and 


ite EPISCOPAL PATRONS, By a CLERGYMAN OF runs 
Cuunce or Ewoianp. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond's-inn, Chancery-lane. 
Price Twopence each. 


.| PRAYER; an Address for the Times, 


delivered at the Devotional Service conducted in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meetings of the Bristol Association 
of Baptist Churches, held in Bath. By Rev. Evaw Davins, 
of Paulton, Bristol. 


UNSCRIPTURAL TEACHING, and Hil- 
ee of Instruction. paper send wat ibe 
Whit Monday Goaferance of North-Bast 
. Sun day- school 14 By Ar. nis tee For- 

SPEECH of DR. LANDELS, delivered 
at the Annual Meoting of the Baptist Misslonary Society. 
April 29, 1869. 

REV. DR. BROCE’S INAUGURAL 
222 at the Annual Session of the Baptist Union. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; its Law and 


ite Method. A read at the Annual Session of the 
Baptist Union. y Rev, Otemenr Batteacaz, of 
Islington. 

Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s an Chancery lane 


Now ready, price 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE 
Ocropsr, 1869. 


for 


— — and 
t — — 


order to insure early and punctual de'l of the 
BAPTIST MaGAZiN E, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 
Order for 6s. 6d. to Yates aud Alexaader, aud it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 
Price 6d., post free, 7d. 


vending) THE COURT SUBURB MAGAZINE 


for SarpTemBenr, 1869, 


Cowtarvs—The History of a Woman's 
Author of *‘ Anuie Sherwood,” with an ill 
u 


Ago. By Edwird 
Clinate—The Weary 
Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-ion, Chancery -lane, 


SERMONS, PAMPHLETS, BOOKS, 
REPORTS, CIRCULARS, and all General Priating. — 
Yates and Alexander, 7, 8ymond’s-inn, — lane. 


“| AUTHORS ADVISED WITH as ta 
Cont of Printing fod Publishing, and the Cheapest Mode 


Yolen and Adewander, 7, ur na, Chen ue 


‘ye „ * 


6. THA MIRACLES of our LORD, 


_ THE NONCONFORMIS''. 


Sepr. 29, 1869. 


— 


3 ay, Volume 0 of 
f Le e Gee D 


+ mee SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


; 


2 . the. trae 


SUNDAYS on the CONTINENT. By Taomas Grin, 
6 


2 Bein ip 
-XPISODES i in an ley A Conan g Experiences 


Fr. 44 omen "By Joux B. Howsow, D. D., 


“OUR — MIRACLES. By Gtonan MacDoma.p, 


„ 


; Ir ot CHARITY, as PRESENTED by ST. 
ne D. D., Author of “ The 
= Thomas Vualmers ” 
ond ) at 
2 Redent Revalations of Astronom 
* 1 3 4. 
Astronomical Society. 


; 3 ’ vir. , 
eat AA, Hy A 3 — By Professor 
‘ LawpeaY-ALtaxayper, D 


. Tees in PRRARRA. A Story of (he Reforms 
tien in oa et 


™ ptraban and Oo, Publishers 64, Ladgate hill. 


fee et ras sea 
DR? 22 SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
by Tuomas Guruats, D 


— . Monthly. a. 
Cotte A = . — 


"Eee 177 5 LU e 
4 By the Rev. J. Oswatp 


Dos 125 25 ** tbe RAINBOW. By the 
oun 
ae Waren ‘CONTINENT, By the Enprroa. 


& BIRD of JOY. By the Rev, Hxxay Dowson. 
Geosos Mac- 
Donat, LL.D. I. Terming the Water inte Wine. 
7. THE, COMP4NIONS of 2 1 * Dy Jou 8. How. 
Chester, I. Marnabu, 


som, D. D., Dean of 
, UPWARD GLANCES, B * O. Parromsap 
— President of the Royal Ast: By Ber. Society. No, I. 
9. IMMORTALITY BROUGHT to LIGHT. By A. L. 
Wanise. 
“10. THE 12 in FERRARA. By WX. Gireeert, 
° Author of De Profundis.” I., 1 


HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT: The Departure 
‘ * from Egypt. By W. Lunpsiy-ALexampen, D. b 


13. THE PORTRAIT of CHARITY.: As’ presented by St. 
_ By Wits Hawna, D. D. 

- we QNS which are ALWAYS TURNING UP. Ry 

˖ Rev. Profesor Muna. I. The Spirit of Re- 


, Bivehan ond Oo., Publishers, — 


pe SUNDAY MAGAZINE in Profusely 
Vinee 1 with Woodeuta, from Designs by 
Ww 


Thomson, 
com 


— By the Rev. 


I. Catholicit 

. 

4 — « Theology. 2 John Hunt. 
4 the Rev. J 

* the Battle of . ysical and Metapbysical. 


r By the Rev. R. K. 


1 1. What it is, By Profesor Edward 


ol Books. 
— Co., Pablishers, 5, Ludgate-bill 
— D BDITION oV WORDS OF 


D rr Nan 


portant Serial Works . 


4 Tales of Old Ocean. 


DR. PARKERS SERMONS. 


Every Thursday, Price One Pen vy, 
The Cit Temple : : a Record of 


— an ane 
— — D.D., at the Poultry Obapel, London.” 
— m Now Rar; No. IL, om Tuvespay Morena. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 6«., for Ocrosza, 


The British Quarterly Review. 


THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER, 


’ a 


Boepticivm in 

| vit The Later Life of Ve Foe. 

IX. The Hundredth Number of the “ British Quarterly.” 
X. Contemporary Literature. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - ro 


This day is published, in fecp. Svo, price 48. 6d., cloth elegant 


The Earl ly | Years of Alexander 


SMITH. PO ESSAYIST: a Stady for Young Men. 
Chiefly Reminiscences of Ten Tears Companionship. By 
the Rev, T. Buispans. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


This day is published, 
The Karly Years of Christianity. 
By B. Ds Time, Lit cod’ Werk.” A Sequel to “Jesus Christ : 


In be, price 12s., cloth, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, 
Vestina’s Martyrdom: a Story 


of the Catacombs. By Emma Ravuonn Prrmaw. 
In crown 80, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Con TExTs. 
. fe ral Book Bupernataral Lite. 
— ural Beings. Supernataral Destiny. 
In won %, Sa, cloth, © | 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— 


This day is published, 


By Lieut. 


O. R. Low. With Illustrations, 


In ep. 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
or Just published, 
Old Merry’s Travels on the 


CONTINENT. Profusely Illustrated. 
In ep. Svo, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
Reconciled ; or, the Story of 


Hawthorn Hall. By sets Moseun, Sethes of,“ Tossed 
on the Waves,” “‘ Junior Olerk,”’ ., &o. 


Illustrated square 1fmo, price %. 6d., cloth. 
Lepdon : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 


The Franconia Stories Stuy . 
vesant—Agnes—Caroline. By Jon Asporr. 
Ia One Volume, frop. vo, price Ss. 6d., cloth. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SHILLING 
PRESENTATION SERIES. 


Around the Cross. By Nehe- 
_ Mian ADaus, D.D. [This day. 
Also, in the same Series, 


AFFLICTION ; or, the Refiner Watching the 
By Rev. Canin StaNrorD, Author of 
) 20 — meals 


YING SAVIOUR and the GIPSY 
2366 


CRET DISCIPLE ENCOURAGED 
his MASTER. By the late J. Watson, of 


| TIONS on the LORD'S SUPPER: 
e yo Lon re 


u Apama, D. D. 


* London ! Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SOUL’S LIFE: its Commencement, Pro- 


rem and Maturity. By the Rev. Enwarp Ganserr, 
ey of Christ Church, Sarbiton, and Chaplain to 


rag . the Earl of Shaftesbury. Crown 8 vo, 


ROME UNDER THE PAPACY. By Rev. 


G. Trevon, M. A, Canon of York, Authur of India,“ 
40. 8vo, 8s, boards, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of EMI- 


NENT CHRISTIANS. Fifth Series. 28. boards; 28. 6d. 
extra boards, 


HYMNS on VARIOUS PASSAGES of 
SORIPTURE. By Tuom:s Ketty. A New Edition. 
mo. 2s. d. boards. 


THE ANNALS of the POOR. By the Rev. 


Leon Ricumomp, M.A. A New Edition, containing the 
Additional Letters of the Dairyman's Daughter. En- 
gravings. 24mo. is, boards, 


GEORGE BURLEY: his History, Experi- 
ences, and Observations. By G E. Sansun. Author of 
“The Story of a Pocket Bible,“ &c. 
perial l6mo. 4s. 6d. boards, gilt edges. 


FRIENDLY WORDS with FELLOW-PIL- 


GRIMS, By Jawes Wittism Kiwpa tt, of Boston, United 
States. mo. is. 6d, boards. 


BLANCHE GAMOND: a Heroine of the 
Faith With a Preface by Dr. Mente D’Avcsiosx Eu- 
gravings. Royal 160. is. cloth boards, 


QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By 
Mrs. Proeszn, Author of Ladovie,“ 40. Engravings. 
Royal lomo. Is. 6d. boards. 


BERTIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT; or, 


Patience Rewarded Engravings. Small Royal. 11 6d. 
boards; M. extra boards, 


DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Isaac 
Wa DD. New Biition, ia — d4to, with four 
Coloured Pictures and 


Wood Eugra 2s. 
in faucy cloth boards. — 


Kogravings. Im- 


PICTURE CARDS, 


THE HEROES and MARTYRS of the 
BRITISH REFORMATION. Twelve Coloured Cards, 
with Descriptive Lesterpress. 1s. per packet. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 101, 
Picoadilly. Sold by all booksellers. 


Price I., Monthly, IIlastrated. 
(ue SUNDAY LIBRARY for OCTOBER. 


ALFRED the GRRAT. Part I. By Tuomas 
Huocnesa, M. P., Author of “Tom Brown's School Das. 
To be com pleted in THROE MONTHLY VARS. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 


120. 


For Uctoss:. Price ls. 
ren. ow rot None. 
Professor See o Roman Imperialiem.”’ 
‘A Brave " by the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman. Chapters VI. -I. 

. Me. R. UH. Hatton's de, Paul.“ 

. “Our Friends in the Village. 

The Rev. J. R. Green's ** Abbot and Town.” 

“Lines.” Ay Ates Horror. 

* Eatelle Russell.” Chapters XXXV. XVII. 

„ The Rev. Charlies K ey on * Women aud Puiitia.” 

. Mr. B. on The Corporation of Loa. 
don and their Records.” 

10, Mr. W. H. Pollock es Below the Heights.” 


Macmillan and Co, London. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, price 5s., 
IMELY WORDS: being Fifteen Sermons, 


by J. Jackson Goappy. 
No common-place productions "’"—The — 
tly readable. —Tbe Eaglish | 
noble ta, expressed with * 
any circumstances be untimely.— 


— good, practical sermons."—The Literary 


— — & culture, a sincerity, a 
nary e Nc — 7 .— The Nee ordi 
level of t com a . 
“There isa manliness about the volume aod directwers 
which win our admiration and commend Mr. Goadby’s teach- 

to our heart,”—The Freewan 
„Clear, az, graphic, and forcible.”—The Baptist Messenger. 
te with Messrs. Winks aod 


„ *. 
3 Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


—— 


Publishing Monthly, price Twopence, 
TENDER “HERBS; or, Lessons for the 
Lambs, By Gro. WX. Compza. 


1. Yhe Right Way. 3. Striplings and Glant“. 
2. The — Vase, 4. Thistle Gardens. 
[Ready Nov. let. 


London: W. Kent and Co. Manchester: Tubbs aud Brook. 


B C PATENT DESPATCH BOX.— 


irements of literary, legal, and official 
se A been to all lovers of order.”—Iilus- 


= ious plan for the arrange- 
— 8 E. Every part hes ite 


and 
The ELGIN WRITING CASE, invented ty deow 
t from Ove Guinea in morocco. “The inven- 
8 one. tome honour belongs ,to the 
inventors.” —Times. 
83,8t. James s street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


MIALL, at No. 18, Boaverie-street, 


1 T by — ' Sore — 


Publisbed by 


essen: 


